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God gives to every man an opportunity, but not 
every man improves the opportunity that God gives 
him. Every man’s life is a plan of God, in the sense 
that every man has a plan of God in his behalf set 
before him, for his acceptance or rejection. But it 
is for every man to accept or reject God’s plan as he 
will, and upon his choice pivots his character and his 
destiny. It is the man who fills the place God offers 
him, whose life is an eternal success. It is the man 
who refuses to fill the place that God opens before 
him, whose life is an eternal failure. 


Not where a man is, but what a man is, is the 
measure of a man’s character and worth. Not his 
environment or surroundings, but his spirit and pur- 
pose, decide his destiny. Good influences may sweep 
a weak man along in the right way for a time, in 
spite of his evil inclinations ; and evil influences may 
sweep a weak man along in the wrong way for a sea- 
son, in spite of his better inclinings. But a true man 
can be true whatever influences are about him; and 
“there is no time so miserable but a man may be 





true.” He who does wrong because of his surround- 
ings, shows that he is himself wrong apart from his 
surroundings. 


American workmen have reason to feel profoundly 
interested in the question of the Sunday opening or 
closing of the Columbian Exposition. Socialistic 
and Nihilistic agitations and tariff discussions are of 
minor importance to this class of citizens, in com- 
parison with the question whether he shall have or 
lose his day of weekly rest. The Sunday opening of 
the Exposition would strike a deadlier blow at the 
rights of the American working-man than any other 
that has been threatened in this century; and he 
might well. pray and work for the annihilation of the 
project of the Exposition itself, in preference to its 
preservation at such a cost to his interests as this. 
Outside peoples are watching with interest this dis- 
cussion in our country. Recent issues of The Japan 
Weekly Mail, of Yokohama, have much to say on 
this subject; and America would suffer before the 
world, as well as within its own borders, if it con- 
sented to the surrender of the rights of the working- 
man, at the call of the saloon-keepers and railroad 
managers and money-seekers generally, and of those 
poor, mistaken ideologists who think that liberality 
is to be shown in putting all days on a level, by, 
making men work seven days in the week, whether 
they want to or not. 


That an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, is abundantly illustrated in the immense cost, 


| to the individual and to society, of those ills which a 


slight cost of care and forethought would have pre- 
vented. But there is such a thing as exercising pre- 
ventive care in one way while that very care is work- 
ing ill in another and more vital way. The occasional 
announcements of the discovery of the bacilli that are 
the germs of various diseases, mark the progress of 
medical science, and promise new benefits to suffer- 
ing humanity. But when the knowledge of the 
prevalence of such germs in the atmosphere sets the 
people quivering with fear lest at every breath they 
may be inhaling the messengers of death, it is time to 
draw the boundary line between the relative values of 
prevention and cure. On the one hand, children are 
permitted to run risks of contagion and all manner of 
noxious infection which, on the part of parents, or 
those who have them in charge, is reprehensible ; on 
the other hand, the idea of hedging and guarding 
them from possible dangers is sometimes carried to an 
extent which is not only cruel, but even weakening 
to their mental and moral life. A certain little boy, 
living in a large city, in “ comfortable circumstances,” 
has come to his seventh year without ever having been 
permitted to ride in a street-car, or to come into close 





some ways more serious than those of the street urchin, 
—risks to body, mind, and soul, by his unnatural 
isolation and the repression of his whole nature, 
The one of these two boys may be taken, and the 
other left; but all the preventive care of the one 
and the recklessness of the other are powerless to 
indicate which shall be taken and which left. 
Within bounds, let us use preventive means ; but let 
us see to it that our means of prevention do not reach 
such a pitch that prevention may become itself a 
disease that shall call for drastic means of cure. 





SELF AND OPPORTUNITY. 


It is true, in a sense, that every man is equal to 
himself plus an opportunity. It takes the particular 
occasion, the peculiar conjunction of circumstances, 
to reveal him to himself as well as to others. Thus 
heroes spring full-born from the lap of some necessi- 
tous scene, while the poltroon or thief is proclaimed 
in the breathless moment of temptation or peril. It 
is with this in mind that Emerson warns us that 
every day is a doomsday for the individual, so fraught 
is it with significances of action or inaction, so impos- 
sible may it be to conceive its bearing upon character. 

But there is a danger in accenting this idea of the 
need for a sort of chemical union of personality and 
opportunity before there be a resultant in noble con- 
duct. As human nature is constituted, the burden 
of responsibility is thereby thrown on opportunity, 
and the person not seldom sinks back into sloth. 
“ Wait for something big,” he inclines to say ; “ some- 
thing heroic,—then, with the lime-light turned full 
on me, I shall astonish myself and the world.” But 
all the while, without his knowing it, the search- 
lamps of heaven are exposing all the weaknesses, 
inertias, and shortcomings of that man; and when 
the sudden stress and call comb, lo! he is a trembling 
incompetent. The only way to train for a great deed 
of prowess is to practice in a small way for it, every 
day. The imaginative streak in humanity is in part 
responsible for this substitution of dreaming for do- 
ing; nor is it altogether vicious, this tendency to 
dream heroics, At least the soul is filled, for the 
time, with the show of brave things and sweet 
things,—which is, perhaps, better than never even to 
imagine one’s self in the réle of saint or hero. The 
trouble is that it is less the act than the actor we are 
making much of. Moreover, we are asking thought 
to take the place of action, whereas thought should 
be tlre father of the act. 

The bottom fact is that opportunity is always close 
at hand, and the moral and spiritual energy are fos- 
tered according as we use aright the small, homely, 
local happenings and issues which are revelatory of 
our true selves. “ Ah, could I get into the wide éuter 








companionship with other children. Fear of disease is 
the reason given by the well-meaning but pitifully mis- 
guided parents. Being an only child, he is practically | 
without playmates, and his life is, therefore, as un- | 
natural as a child’s life could well be made. The 
privations of the street gamin are as nothing compared 
with the privations of this child of “comfortable” but 
harmful circumstances. The street urchin is, indeed, 
running certain risks which the nursery-bred boy is 





not; but so is the nursery-bred boy running risks in 





world,” sighs the embryo writer, penned in behind 
| his barrier hills, “ could I see the varied life of man- 
kind under other skies and more splendid conditions, 
then might I achieve the work that should endure! ” 
Meanwhile, the-master-man looks about him, chroni- 
cles the story of things he knows best and loves best, 

no matter how common and humble and familiar, 
| and straightway mankind does him homage. So is 
| it in the realm of literary creation, so also in that of 

character. Self is not a constant quantity acted upon 


| 








of a sudden by the chance of a lifetime ; it is, rather, 
a vital affair, a growth changing every hour as all 
growths must, influenced by a myriad of tiny occur- 
rences, and dependent upon the aggregate of these 
small causes for the strength which the few great 
opportunities demand. If self has been faithful over 
a few things, it is likely to stand the severer test and 
be master over many. 

If there have been obliquenesses and obfuscations 
and petty sinnings, there is no stamina when the 
strain comes. It is safe to say that each day brings 
its opportunity which self may grasp if it will. It is 
the keen-eyed spirit, the spirit emulative of high 
endeavor, which finds this out. Edward Rowland 
Sill’s noble piece of blank verse called “ Oppor- 
tunity ” makes a poetic statement of this thought : 
“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel,— 

That blue blade that the king’s sog bears,—but this 

Blunt thing !’—he snapt and flung it from his hand. 

And lowering, crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be ‘lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A biographical incident as an illustration of a truth 
is liable to be called in question by somebody, unless its 
accuracy is known to the writer personally. Many a 
story that has been told over and over again, to point a 
moral, about William Tell, or George Washington, or 
Benedict Arnold, or Dr. Robert Morrison, or Thomas 
Paine, or Daniel Webster, or some other notability, has 
also been repeatedly challenged or denied. And many 
an incident of this sort has been both denied and reas- 
setted over and over again. Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, 
of Canada, recently made mention, in these pages, of a 
well-known story of Charles Bradlaugh, the English 
infidel, which has shared this fate of denial and of reitera- 
tion. Thereupon another correspondent from Canada 
writes : 

In your issue of February 6 I see an article headed “ Deal- 
ing Tenderly with Doubts,” in which the story of the early life 
of Charles Brad!augh is told, as it has often been told before, 
from the infidel side of the story. I remember seeing, some 
time ago, in the London Christian, a statement by Mr. W. R. 
Bradlaugh (brother of the late infidel leader, but himself an 
earnest Christian worker) in which the facts of the case were 
put forward, showing that the minister of Christ who is gene- 
rally held to have acted so wrongly, in reality acted in no such 
‘way as is commonly supposed ; also that the whole story has 
been grossly misrepresented. I am sorry that it is impossible 
now for me to remember when this statement appeared ; but, 
of course, information about the thing could be had from Mr. 
W. R. Bradlaugh, publisher of The Anti-Infidel, at 70 King’s 
Cross Road, London, E.C. The truth of the article in The 
Sunday School Times is, of course, in no way affected by the 
illustration chosen; but I feel sure that it would be entirely 
contrary to the principles of that paper, as well as to those of 
the writer of the very helpful article referred to, to spread any 
false story, especially one which tends to exalt an infidel and 
to cast reproach upon a servant of Christ. 

This letter having been referred to Mr. Oxley, who is 
a careful writer, he says: 

In reply to the question you ask as to my authority for the 
incident, I have to refer you to the Review of Reviews for 





April, 1891, where you will find the particulars given in Mrs. 
Besant’s character-sketch of Mr, Bradlaugh, and the story itself 
endorsed and commented upon by Mr. Stead in his prefatory 
paragraph. 

As has been said above, the force of the article in 
question is not really diminished by any doubt as to the 
veritableness of this incidental illustration. Yet it is de- 
sirable to be accurate in all such matters, and Mr. Oxley 
had good reason for supposing that he was so. 

So far as to that supposed error: but here comes a 
suggestion of an error that cannot be defended. A 
Canada correspondent says: 


In Notes on Open Letters for February 20, a correspondent 
states that “‘ eight hundred million gallons of ram were shipped 
from Boston to Africa last year.” The statement made as to the 
evils of the drink traffic were so moderate that the writer could 
not be suspected of wilful exaggeration; and yet it surely is 
incorrect. A word of explanation will oblige more than one 
reader. 


“ Eight hundred thousand gallons of rum ” were trans- 
formed by the type-setter to “eight hundred million 
gallons of ram.” The first-named quantity is as large 
as any one could properly ask for, and there is no excuse 
for magnifying it. 


Total abstinence has this advantage, it guards a man 
from dying a drunkard. And it were better for any 
man to die sober than to die, or to live, in drunkenness. 
This is a truth that both physicians and patients would 
do well to bear in mind constantly. That many men 
and women have been made drunkards through begin- 
ning the use of liquors at a physician’s prescription, is 
a fact beyond doubt. Many a good physician recognizes 
this truth, and is exceedingly cautious in his prescrip- 
tions of intoxicating drinks; and, on the other hand, 
many a physician is not so cautious as he ought to be at 
this point. Recent discussions, in these columns, con- 
cerning this matter, have prompted a patient of a Penn- 
sylvania physician, who had formerly been overcome by 
the drink habit, to relate his experience as follows : 

An experience of mine during the past year, somewhat in the 
line of your recent utterances on the use of alcoholic stimulants 
in sickness, prompts me to the writing of this letter. For two 
months last autumn I was confined to my house by a very 
severe carbuncle. Our family physician was obliged to go to 
a distant section of the country, and at the most critical period 
T had to summon a doctor who knew nothing of my past life. 


.At this time the excruciating pain, my inability to take food, 


and a continued loss of sleep, had brought me into a precarious 
condition, and I realized that unless a speedy change in my 
condition was effected I must pass away from earth; and this 
opinion, on my questioning the physician, was confirmed by 
him, In addition to other treatment, he directed that I should 
be given milk punches at frequentintervals. I lay silent until 
he had concluded his directions, but my mind was occupied in 
considering the advice he had given. I knew I was exhausted 
and weak, with a tendency to continued progression in weak- 
ness, and felt assured that the stimulant he had ordered would 
give me, at least, temporary strength, and possibly dull the 
pain from which I was suffering. I felt confident that the 
question of my life or death was then in the balance, and I 
really did want to live if it so pleased God. In the meantime 
running through my thoughts was a constant prayer to God to 
help me to a right conclusion. I said to the physician that I 
would prefer trying something in place of the milk punch ; but 
he replied that while he rarely employed spirituous liquors in 
his practice, his firm conviction was that they were a necessity 
in my case, and there was no substitute he could suggest, and 
that in his opinion to decline their use would lead to a fatal 
termination of my disease. With another prayer to God for 
strength and guidance, I again spoke, telling the doctor of my 
predisposition to the use of intoxicating liquors, of the misery 
they had brought me to in my past history, and that I had 
promised God to abstain from their use, and that if now a resort 
to them was the only thing left to save my life, I felt it would 
be better to go into the presence of my Father with my promise 
kept, than to recover my strength and risk the bondage of appe- 
tite awakened by following his prescription; and I absolutely 
refused to take the stuff, and absolved him from responsibility 
for the consequences. That moment I shall ever look upon as 
the grandest moment of my life ; ‘and God has signally blessed 
me since then. The doctor at once appreciated my position, 
and said he would do the best he could by the use of other 
remedies, but, on leaving, he expressed to my family his regret 
that he was obliged to do so, and gave little hope for my recov- 
ery. But I passed the crisis grandly, and was able to be out of 
the house a month sooner than this physician, and two others who 
also saw me, named as the earliest time probable. My healing 
was wonderfully rapid, and the doctor was daily surprised. I 
know that you will be interested in this because of the subject, 
and of the fact that I had given to m~ «ne strength td take the 
stand I did. Desire for life and awakened appetite were both 
appealed to with a strength not to be rightly estimated by one 
without a history like mine; but when I called upon God he 
was true to his promise, and made a way for my escape. Had 
my recovery been accomplished by alcohol, I feel that in all 
probability I should eventually have died a drunkard’s death. 





Pray for me that God may give me grace to ever stand firm in 
the presence of temptation. 

There is a cost too great to be paid for one’s life. It 
were better for a soldier to die through doing his duty 
at the post of honorable service, than to live through 
shirking a soldier’s duty. So, also, it were better for a 
true man to die in the effort to keep sober, than to live 
on as a hopeless drunkard. And God can enable a man 
to live on in soberness, who refuses to seek his life 
through folly and misdoing. 








LIVING OR DEAD. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


They are not dead to us, who keep 

Their long, unvexed, reposeful sleep 
’Neath grassy eoverlets, flower-bespread : 

For love abides though graves are deep, 
And those who love are never dead, 


They are not dead while heart to heart 

Still hold communion though apart, 
The visible with the unseen, 

And faith and longing know the art 
Of bridging the wide space between. 


They are not dead who, folded fair 
In the kiad Shepherd’s stedfast care 
Await our coming in sure faith, 
When we shall see them as they are 

Made yet more beautiful by death. 


But they are dead whoke love has grown 
To be the ghost of love alone, 
Who meet us with averted eyes, 
And air constrained and altered tone, 
And chill and alien courtesies. 


They move, they accost us, and they seem 
Like creatures of some weary dream ; 
So dead, so lost, so all-estranged, 
The fire which cheered us with its gleam 
Into the veriest ashes changed. 


While if our dear and living dead, 
With soft, still smiles and noiseless tread, 
Should come, some day, to the old place, 
There would not be a thought of dread 
In their first rapture of embrace! 


Qh, strangely, blended joy and pain! _... 
Death turned to naught, and life made vain, 
Love’s shade and substance still at strife, 
Who shall decide between the twain, 
Or which is death, and which is life ? 
Newport, R. I. 





THE MANWARDNESS OF SIN. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Just as a crime is such only with reference to the state, 
as the representative of justice, so a sin is such only with 
reference to God. Hence the passionate outcry of the 
Psalmist, when the exceeding sinfulness of sin was laid 
bare to him: “‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 


and done that which is evil in thy sight.” But just as 
crimes in almost every instance are grave injuries to 
individuals as well as to society, so our sins rarely fail 
to involye sore hurt to our brethren as well as base 
ingratitude to God and defiance of his law.. So, in a 
way of accommodation, Peter (Matt. 18: 21) speaks of 
this hurt as a “‘sin” against man, and of the atonement 
for it as a “repentance.” Our Lord also in the fifth 
petition of the prayer he taught his disciples, and in the 
parable of the servant who was forgiven, but could not 
forgive (Matt. 18 : 26), binds the two sins together to 
teach his disciples the duty ot cherishing a forgiving 
spirit. 

But it is to the other side of the duty, tle duty of the 
sinner rather than of the victim of his sin, that we need 
to direct attention. The Bible lays great stress on it. By 
description, by illustration, by precept, it reminds us 
that no man liveth to himself—in his sins as in other 
things; and that sin commonly has such a character as 
to demand of us atonement with man, as well as with 
God, foritsenormity. The principle of restitution which 
the law enjoined is thus cargied into the social relations 
which.are too delicate for law’s adjustments. 

At the least, confession of our sin’ to those against 
whom we have sinned, and request for forgivenesseat 
their hands, is expected by both the Old Testament and 
the New. It is not accepted as enough that we have 
confessed to God, and satisfied ourselves of his forgive- 
ness. Itis never suggested that we confess to some third 
party, and take his decision as,to whether we need go 
farther. It is both taught and implied that confession 
to those we have ihjured is the direct and inevitable duty 
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after a sin or fault of ours has justified them in expect- 


* ing this, 


This Bible duty has been too much obscured and even 
superseded by church arrangements. The practice of 
auricular confession to a priest, and the desire for abso- 
lution at his hands, practically places it within his dis- 
cretion-as to whether any further action is needed. And 
the higher his notion of his own authority to absolve, 
the less likely-he is to prescribe obedience to the Bible 
injunction, ‘ Confess your faults one to another.” No 
feature of the Roman Catholic system is more repulsive 
to modern Protestants than is auricular confession. Yet 
the early Protestants seem to have taken very little 
offense at it. It was not one of the chief points of con- 
troversy between the two churches. Indeed, the Luther- 
ans generally retained it until the close of the eighteenth 
century, and many of them employ it still. The Re- 
formed churches substituted for the single priest the 
group of officials in charge of the local church, and em- 
ployed this discipline only in grave and scandalous cases, 
Both copied the Roman Catholic discipline in exacting 
public penances as an atonement of the offended congre- 
gation. The method of this public discipline tended to 
obscure the private and personal duty; and since it has 
fallen into disuse, the private practice has not gained as 
it ought by the change. 

It is not at all unusual to find people who think them- 
selves quite in the line of Christian duty, who seem to 
have no consciousness of this duty of confession. I 
have known of a man whose grave breaches of trust had 
brought thousands to distress and want, speak of his 
offenses with entire complacency, because he believed 
that his Maker had forgiven him. To such people it 
seems quite enough that they confess to God, and ask his 
forgiveness. They expect man to “ forgive and forget” 
without a word said, while to God they ascribe no such 
generosity. They think any resentment that is more 
than momentary shows an unchristian spirit, and that 
those who show it are shutting themselves out from for- 
giveness on the terms of the Lord’s Prayer. But those 
terms are: “ Forgive us our debts, for we also have for- 
given our debtors.” It is asking God to deal with us as 
we have dealt with our brethren in this matter of our 
sins. Do wé expect God to forgive without our asking? 
In the parable which illustrates this petition the offense 
of the servant was that he gave no heed to his fellow- 
servant when he pleaded, “ Have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee.” Just the prayer he had made to his 
lord, his fellow-servant made to him, and made in vain. 
If we expect God to forgive those who never own their 
sins, and never ask that he put them away by forgive- 
ness, we have the right to expect the same of man. 

The social life and relations of Christians would be 
sweetened greatly by the practical recognition of this 
duty. Nothing puts two people on a better mutual foot- 
ing than the frank confession of faults. It warms two 
hearts while it disburdens one. Much unchristian cold- 
ness and indifference, and many serious disagreements in 
churches, would be obviated by our binding this duty 
upon us. Besides this, it would increase Christian 
watchfulness, A fit of bad temper, a needless sharpness 
in speech,—such is the weakness of our human nature, 
—would come to have a much more serivus look of evil, 
when we knew we should have to own to it, and ask 
that it be forgiven and forgotten. We would walk more 
circumspectly, and with sharper outlook for the little 
foxes which mar the vines of Christian fruitfulness. Nor 
is this the only benefit. Our sense of the reality and 
heartiness of God’s forgiveness of us would be greatly 
heightened by our experience of the forgiving spirit in 
those who best reflect his love in their lives. It is human 
goodness, commonly, that helps us to understand God; 
and there is no aspect of his character which may be 
thus disclosed to.us more practically than his long-suf- 
fering and forgiveness. 

How often do we think of the dead with sharp regrets, 
which would have been spared us if we had confessed 
our faults toward them! One use of a life to come js to 
put these things right, as they never can be if there be 
no such life for us. Paul seemed to feel that in his 
regretful reference to those who had fallen under his 
wrath as a persecutor. Not all the assurance of “no 
condemnation” could quite take away the bitterness of 
the recollection of Stephen and his fellow-sufferers. He 
could not but remember that there were desolate homes 
and sad hearts, on which he had brought the sorrow. 
Only heaven could correct that. How great the con- 
trast between the humility with which he would ask for- 
giveness there and the triumphant joyfulness with which 
it would be granted! It must have added a fresh glad- 


could bring the last and crowning gift of peace-to the 
veteran apostle, lift the last burden from his heart, and 
tell him of the love and honor with which they wel- 
comed the scarred and worn soldier of the cross, whose 
glance and voice once were things of terror. Even his 
converts, the crown of his rejoicing, could do no more 
for him, if so much, as this. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





TEACHING THE PSALMS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


The eight lessons in the Psalms which the Inter- 
national Committee has selected for the second quarter, 
will afford a fine opportunity for gaining, and getting 
others to gain, something that is rarely sought after,—a 
systematic knowledge of the Psalms, Only one book of 
the Bible is more loved: the Gospel of John; only one 
is read less methodically: the Book of Proverbs. 

It is the fault of many teachers that they teach all 
books of the Bible in the sameway. Prophecy, history, 
poetry, prose, Ruth and Revelation, John and Judges,— 
it is all one tothem. The psalms are unique, and need 
their own especial mode of treatment. Here are some 
hints concerning this treatment. 

Get first, from the Revised Version, a comprehensive 
idea of the five Books of Psalms, with their similar end- 
ings. Note their length and the total number of psalms. 
From the Bible djctionary learn what you can about the 
time when these books were collected, and the probable 
authors of the anonymous psalms. 

Study the psalms by types. We have the First Psalm, 
which contrasts the good and evil. Psalms of the Good 
are 1, 26, 41, 72, 94, 101, 126, 127, 128, 144. Psalms of 
the Evil are 10, 14, 36, 37, 49, 52, 53, 58, 64, 73, 82, 109, 
129, 140. The Second is a Psalm of Power. Others are 
11, 21, 24, 29, 47, 48, 60, 76, 77, 88, 97, 108, 111, 114, 139. 
The Nineteenth and the One Hundred and Third are 
Psalms of Praise. With these study 8, 9, 18, 30, 33, 34, 
44, 65, 66, 67, 68, 75, 85, 89, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 112, 118, 117, 118, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149,150. The Second and the Seven- 
ty-second are Messianic Psalms. So also are Psalms 45 
and 110. The Twenty-third is a Psalm of Trust. Simi- 
lar psalms are 4, 7, 16, 27, 31, 56, 62, 71, 91, 125, 131. 
The Fifty-first is a Psalm of Forgiveness. Such, too, are 
25, 32, 39, 40, 80, 81. With Psalm 84, a Psalm of Wor- 
ship, go 15, 42, 50, 57, 63, 87, 115, 122, 132, 133. Besides 
these, the following may be classified as Psalms of Help: 
8, 12, 20, 35, 48, 46, 59, 61, 70, 79, 121, 124; the follow- 
ing as Psalms of Sorrow: 6, 18, 22, 38, 55, 69, 74, 88, 102, 
120, 187, 148; and the following as Psalms of Prayer: 
5, 17, 28, 54, 86, 116, 123, 130, 141, 142. Psalms 78 and 
119 are Psalms of the Law. Of course, this is only a 
rough classification of the Psalms. It will be a pleasant 
and valuable task for you to classify them more elabo- 
rately. 

Read again the life of David, found in the passage 
from 1 Samuel 16: 1 to 1 Kings 2:11. In connection 
with each psalm you read, think what may have been 
the king’s fortunes when he wrote it, or what experience 
of his may have prompted it. This psalm of sorrow 
may have had birth in Absalom’s revolt; this song of 
trust may have welled from a rock of hiding in the 
desert; this hymn of triumphant strain may have cele- 
brated some victory over Saul or the Syrians; this plead- 
ing for forgiveness may have been a wail over Uriah. 

The psalms are all dramatic. Here, more than any- 
where in the study of the Bible, you need to use imagi- 
nation, to “ put yourself in his place.” The psalms are 
in the first person. Fancy yourself the psalmist as you 
read his songs. Pray his prayers, exult in his praise, 
beat your breast with his agony of shame, be calm in his 
assurance of forgiveness and peace. 

In like manner, as you prepare to teach, fancy times 
in your scholars’ lives to which these psalms will apply, 
times when it would be well for them to sing these 
psalms, and teach with these times in clear view. 

Be sure thus to translate David’s experience into that 
of yourscholars. These psalms are of universal moment, 
as they come so directly from David's heart, and God’s; 
and yet they need this translation, because- David’s sur- 
roundings were not ours. His foes, his sins, his exiles, 
his triumphs, were not ours in form, however much the 
same in reality. 

There are frequent quotations of the psalms to be 
found in the later books of the Bible. These, especially 
those made by Christ and the apostles, constitute a price- 
less commentary. Search for them with the help of a 
concordance or a reference Bible. 





ness to the blessedness of those first sufferers that they 


Aside from this, the psalms are especially fit for illus- 





trative acidhadinn ‘na the children may be tnesteail to 
gather them eagerly. Assign to each scholar a verse for 
illustration from some ether part of the Bible, in some 
such way as this: 


The Lord is my shepherd. 

I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep (John 10: 11). 

I shall not want. 

Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. But seek ye first his kingdom and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you 
(Matt. 7 : 32, 33). 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest (Matt, 11 : 28). 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

Whosoever drinketh of the watér that I shall give him shall 
never th'rst; but the water that I shall give him shall be- 
come in him a well of water, springing up unto eternal life 
(John 4: 14), 

He restoreth my soul. 

I am the resurrection and the life (John 11 : 25), 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh 
unto the Father, but by me (John 14: 6), 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 

will fear no evil. 

Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die (John 
11 : 26). 

For thou art with me, 

Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world 
(Matt. 28 : 20). 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of 
Truth (John 14; 16, 17). 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies, 
I am the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall not 

hunger (John 6 : 35). 

Thou anointest my head with oil. _ 

Grace and peace ... from Jesus the anointed,... who has 
made us to be kings and priests unto his God and Father 
(Rev. 1: 4-6). 

My cup runneth over. 

The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a participation 
in the blood of Christ? (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life. 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in 

you, and that your joy may be fulfilled (John 15: 11), 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

In my Father’s house are many abiding places. . . 
prepare a place for you (John 14: 2). 


.I go to 


In preparing for this exercise the children will learn 
how to use the Bible index and the concordance. 

Watch the paragraphs of the Revised Version. They 
make useful indications of the. passage from one thought 
to the other. 

The psalms lend themselves well to the useful exer- 
cises of analysis, condensation, and paraphrase. Get 
your scholars to write out for you, one, a brief tabular 
statement of the contents of the psalm; another, the 
thought of the psalm in words of his own; a third, the 
substance of the psalm, with all superfluous words and 
repetitions omitted. 

It is a capital plan to underscore in your Bibles, and 
get your scholars in the course of the lesson to under- 
score in theirs, the key-sentences of the psalm. In the 
First Psalm, for instance, you have in bold relief the 
main thought of the six verses if you underscore “ Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked. 
Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The wicked are not 
so.” There is your outline. 

Do not rest satisfied until, for your scholars and for 
you, the psalm you are studying is a unit, and stands out 
in your minds with clear-cut individuality. It is espe- 
cially necessary to get through with the entire text when 
your lesson is in the Psalms. It is not like a series of 
disconnected proverbs: it is a picture; and your under- 
standing of it will lack some essential part until you 
have all the verses. 

Indeed, I would go over each psalm with the class at 
least five times, rapidly: first, to remove stumbling- 
blocks of strange customs and expressions; second, to 
grasp the general thought; third, to get its application 
to David’s life; fourth, to get its lesson for our lives; 
fifth, a verse-by-verse study for all possible side-lights 
and instruction. 

Observe the parallel expressions. Use only the Re- 
vised Version, which correctly prints the psalms as poe- 
try. Read them rhythmically; chant them; intone 
them ; get the impression of songs. Come to feel the 
beauty and meaning of the frequent refrains. 

Go on a tour of discovery, seeking for .he noble metri- 
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cal translations of these psalms found in our hymn-books 
and religious anthologies. For Psalm 19 read Addison’s 
magnificent hymn, “ The spacious firmament on high ;” 
for Psalm 103, H. F., Lyte’s “ Praise, my soul, the King 
of heaven,” or Isaac Watts’ “ My soul, repeat His praise ; ” 
for Psalm 72, James Montgomery’s “ Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed, great David’s greater Son!” or Isaac Watts’ 
* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun does his successive 
journeys run;” for Psalm 84, H. F. Lyte’s “ Pleasant 
are thy courts above,” or Isaac Watts’ “ Lord of the 
worlds above; ” for Psalm 23, Addison's “ The Lord my 
pasture shall prepare,” or others more familiar; and for 
other psalms the same writers, with Wesley, John New- 
ton, Scott, and many more. Your scholars will be inter- 
ested in searching for these, and bringing them in. 

Suppose we were studying an English hymn-book, 
What would we ask first abot each hymn? We would 
ask what sentiment it was capable of inspiring. The 
same question is to be asked about these inspired hymns; 
and throughout each of them we are to trace not so 
much a train of thought as a train of feeling. 

The psaims are subjective, and for that reason are par- 
ticularly hard, some of them, for children to appreciate. 
We must interpret them all the more thoroughly by 
objective illustrations. 
reversed. In our ordinary lessons the example from 
real life is given, and from it the teacher must draw 
spiritual lessons, Here the spiritual meditation is given, 
to be applied to real life. 

Notwithstanding this, the psalms are eminently pic- 
torial, and especially adapted to illustration, See how 
many pictures are suggested by the following words from 
the most famous of these eight psalms: “ shepherd,” 
“want,” “lie down,” “green pastures,” ‘‘leadeth,” 
still waters,” “‘guideth,” “paths,” “valley of the 
shadow,” “rod and staff,” “a table prepared,” “ ene- 
mies,” “anointed,” “cup runneth over.” All such pic- 
tures should be gathered, and used to make the lesson 
vivid to the picture-loving little ones. 

There is especial need in teaching the psalms to ex- 
plain how the force of imagery varies with varying con- 
ditions of climate and modes of life; how much more, 
for instance, was meant to David than to us by such 
symbols as “a rock,” “shadow,” “sun,” “shield,” 
“‘ water-courses ”’ ? 

Children are fond of metaphors, but they make comi- 
cal blunders with them, and deal, unless we are. careful, 
all too literally with such passages as “a table in the 
presence of mine enemies,” “the wicked are like the 
chaff,” “the congregation of the righteous,” “ break 
them with a rod of iron.” If the teacher is in doubt 
just how far to carry these metaphors, I know no better 
example of the wise and beautiful use of them than 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The reading of that 
book will make a capital preparation for the teaching of 
the Psalms, 

Few lessons in the seven years’ course will be so ad- 
mirable as these for committing to memory. If you 
want to inspire your class to better work in that line, 
now is your time. 

Note that the psalms are all optimistic. Sound at the 
very start their key-note of peace and joy. 

Here, if anywhere in the Bible, spiritual teaching is 
needed. For these eight lessons, therefore, if ever, an 
essential part of the preparation for teaching is devout 
prayer. 

Boston, Mass. 





A SWISS SUNDAY. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


It was on a Saturday evening in early summer when 
our carriages rolled into the courtyard of the old inn, 
“The Three Kings,” of Basle; and logking up to 
where the lantern swung over the entrance, I saw, carved 
in wood and fantastically colored, the insignia of the 
hostelry, the three kings of gospel tradition,—Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar,—standing over the lintel of 
the doorway, each in the costume of his nationality. 
Inside, the place was as quaint and medieval as its 
name indicated, with its odd-shaped tiles, huge fire- 
places, and rows of great copper vessels and platters 
ranged on shelves. 

Although it was a late hour when I went to my tiny 
bedroom, and I was worn out from a long day’s travel, 
I could not resist stepping out on the balcony for a first 
look at the legendary Rhine. There it lay before me, the 
river of enchantment and fairy lore, running swift and 
broad, and rushing with melodious rhythm through the 
piers of the bridge which spanned it just at my fret. 

The rising moon gave @ sheen to the water beneath, 

. 





Here the ordinary problem is | 





the June night was soft and balmy, and, as I leaned over 
the balustrade to watch the reflection of the stars, all the 
delicious songs and stories which cluster so thickly about 
the rushing stream seemed to pass before me. It was as 
though the unseen spirits of the air, flitting by on silvery 
wings, touched me as they passed. 

The river sang its sweetest songs, the moon shone with 
her softest light, and with the lullaby of the gurgling 
waters in my ear I fell asleep, to dream of knight and 
tourney, of goblin and elf, of chivalry and battlemented 
castle. 

But when I awoke to the peacefulness of a June Sun- 
day, other thoughts came into my mind. For just here 
on the debatable ground between Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, raged some of the fiercest of the old battles 
between popery and Protestantism. The first stirrings 
of the new life had come, as we know, from the fiery 
sermons of the Florentine monk, Savonarola. “ But free 
thought,” as some one has said, “loves lands where 
the snow flies; ” and it was not from priest-ridden 
Italy, but from the Alpine, heights and the Thuringian 
forests, that the light was to break. And here in Basle 
we are on the historic ground where Ecolampadius 
forged his thunderbolts; where Farel, fleeing from French 
persecution, found an asylum; and where the timid 
Erasmus labored vainly to preserve the neutrality which 
suited his vacillating temperament. 

Coming from Italy, which knows no Sunday, to the 
quiet of a Swiss Sabbath, is of itself a refreshment to the 
American traveler. During the season, English services 
are held at the hotels, but we were rather in advance of 
the season proper, so, when I asked where I should find 
a place to worship, I was directed to the cathedral; and 
there I went, although I knew, as the service was in 
German, I could not understand more than one word in 
ten. In the center of the town, dominating the whole 
landscape, stand the grey stone towers, that date back 
to the old Roman days. But when I reached the door, 
I found, like the foolish virgins of old, it was barred 
against me. Service had already begun, said the old 
beadle, and no one could be admitted to disturb the 
worshipers. And to all my entreaties he only shook 
his gray head. It is a custom that might do well in 
some of our home churches. ; 

In the afternoon, so afraid was I of being again shut 
out, that I reached the cathedral a full half-hour before 
the time. But it was a half-hour well spent, for there 
was ample room for thought under that old groined roof. 
For here, from 1431 to 1449, sat the famous Council of 
Basle. One could readily fill up the dusky interior with 
the imposing throngs of prelates and laymen, and see 
the gorgeous scene,—the cardinals in scarlet capes, 
the mitered abbots, and the dignitaries of state in their 
ceremonial dress. But the council, like the goblin of 
old, became too strong, aud’ threatened to destroy the 
power that evoked it; so, after seventeen years of re- 
fusing to confirm the pope’s mandates, Eugenius IV. 
excommunicated them, one and all. 

All this passed through my mind as I stood in the 
choir, first over the tomb of Erasmus the reformer, and 
then traced the lettering which tells that Rudolph of 
Hapsburg lies below the pavement. Here they lie side 
by side, the great preacher and the great warrior, the 
founder of an imperial dynasty. 

But the soft tones of the chimes recall us to the 
present; the fifteenth-century picture fades from our 
vision as the first words of the servfte fall on my ear, 
and I hastened to a seat. 

It was an impressive picture which I saw as I turned 
from the choir, The dark old miinster, lighted here and 
there with tapers, which gave just enough light to bring 
out the shadows: the respectable durgher congregation, 
just such people as the Reformation started among; the 
square, straight-backed pews, railed off like a room, where 
half the audience sat with their backs to the preacher; 
and the tall, carved oak pulpit, which lifted the minister 
high above the heads of the people. 

I could not, as I had known before, follow the service 
very intelligently; but when the whole congregation 
rose to their feet, and sanz the battle-hymn of the Refor- 
mation, Luther’s grand old Zin feste burg ist unser Gott, 
I felt that I was among my own people. 

The minister preached with earnestness, the people 
listened with attention, while I sat in my corner, and 
thought of the sturdy old reformer who many a time had 
thundered from that pulpit. 

At the close of the service, the minister came down 
from the pulpit and went to the altar. He made a sign 
to one of. the beadles, and immediately a side door 
opened, and a young German couple entered, bearing 


triumphantly a flaxen-baired, blue-eyed, smiling baby, 





It was buttoned up in a stiip of embroidered muslin, 
folded up something like an envelope, then bound round 
and round with white satin ribbon, and carried on a 
pillow. 

The ceremony which followed was such an odd one to 
me, that I inquired afterwards if it was a common usage; 
but no one could tell me. 

Seven young men, who were seated just in front of the 
altar, rose as the couple bearing the baby drew near, and 
ranged themselves around the altar. The father, in per- 
fect silence, handed the child to the mother, who then 
turned and gave it to the young man next to her; and 
so the child went from one to the other, until each had 
had it in his arms, and finally it reached the pastor's, 
who, I know, must have babies of his own at home, from 
the gentle, tender way he handled this one. The little 
one seemed as much at ease as in its mother’s arms, I 
looked all the time to hear it ery as it was passed from 
one to the other; but it only looked around with those 
wixe, wide-open eyes which seem characteristic of Ger- 
man babies. 

The minister sprinkled it three times in the name of 
the Trinity, gave it its name, made the sign of the cross; 
then, with a fatherly smile, he patted the child’s head as 
he gave it back to the mother, saying, in German, 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee, the Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and give thee peace.” ?; 

Then came the benediction, and, after a few momen 
of silence, the congregation passed reverently out iuto 
the June sunshine. 


Danville, Ky. 





A RELIGIOUS VOCABULARY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8, ZELIE. 


We all know how largely our lives are uninteresting. 
If we put most of what causes this into one phrase, we 
should say that it was because our lives have no means 
of “expression.” Most.men are uninteresting to them- 
selves,—a vastly greater calamity than being uninterest- 
ing to others. Men are tired of life because they have 
so little of it. We feel all this keenly in the church. 
How few are the rich, abundant lives which give us a 
“* progressive revelation”! How many thé lives whose 
“canon” closed with the single chronicle of @ remote 
experience! The commonly assigned cause for the dul- 
ness of life is the lack of original gifts. Most people 
think themselves born poor in the matter of high possi- 
bilities, and their only hope is in a legacy from some out- 
side influence, But a man’s obstacles do not lie in what 
was not given him, so much as in what he does not do 
with what was. No life is unmusical because the strings 
and reeds were not placed in it, but because no hand or 
breath passes over them. 

The great need of our lives is something through which 
to express them, a vocabulary for the religious life. 
Ignorant of its first form, we confront the literature of 
a strange tongue. Jt Jooms up solid and impassable 
before us. The foreigner and I can only stare at each 
other ; and unless I can find some signs by which to put 
myself into his life, I am dead to him, and heto me. Nor 
is he necessarily the only foreigner who lives across the 
sea. I may assume that I understand my neighbor's 
speech, if by speech is meant the monosy]lables by which 
he and I exchange our goods; but there may be a deeper 
speech in each of us, the ignorance of which makes it 
impossible to exchange ourselves. Because of this great 
lack in the soul, daily conversation between men beconies. 
not a medium, but a barricade. The lack of the power 
of expression makes the poverty of our social life. We 
go into society to get, and not to give; and the drawing- 
room becomes a desert, relieved only by some o¢casional 
oasis of manly, unselfish expression. But the desire for 
expression is not rare. It isan unconscious longing at 
the bottom of most of our unrest. There has been a 
time in every life when it longed for it; but the proper 
means for it being absent, and despair of finding it set- 
tling down on a few fruitless endeavors, the soul fell 
back into thinking that it had nothing to express, which 
from that time became alarmingly true. There come 
many times when we long to know men better and to 
get into their hearts; but we have been waiting so long 
for them to get into our hearts that we do not readily see 
the way. The verdict of “unsusceptible,” “ unrespon- 
sive,” which we so often render against men, does not 
close the case.. The guilt of other men’s dulness is 
largely at our own door. What we need.is translation 
into their lives. The great classics have not found lan- 
guage a bar, but have passed over into every tongue, 
There are some men who are classics, and who ha%e 
passed over into the life and speech of every man vith 
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whom they have come in touch. Every man can know 
as many languages as there are men abouthim. Some 
may be difficult to translate; there may be nothing but 
fragments left, a few broken inscriptions, but put them 
into the hands of the Great Restorer, and we shall hear 
a voice from what seemed dead. Let us take up the task 
of the Christ, and try to decipher those stony lives which 
seem hieroglyphed only with sin. We shall find traces 
of an ancient worship and a Name. 

Life is the forming of a vocabulary. The provesses of 
God and nature are speech. When God created the 
world and man, was he not seeking a larger vocabulary? 
Was not the creation a syllable from on high, the incar- 
nation a plainer word, the resurrection a completed sen- 
tence? The great gospel for the dumb and wondering is 
the gospel of expression. And when we group these 
thoughts together under the head of “ expression” and 
a “vocabulary,” we mean not so much a vocabulary of 
words as of deeds. 

But even in the matter of our speech, using the word 
strictly, how formal and dry it has become! The narra- 
tive of our religious life is told in the small vocabulary 
of our conversion. We do not find words growing with 
us, as Paul did. Inspirations fight shy of the man who 
crowds them all through a few tiny outlets. We need 
more and better words for our spiritual speech. Words 
are windows, and through them, as they become more 
and better, we see a larger prospect. 

Our religious life can largely be brought under the 
simile of grammar. Our daily living is the grammar of 
our inspirations. God gives us the forms, and we are to 
marshal them into not only a correct, but a musical, 
spéech. Our thoughts are the nouns, our actions the 
verbs, of our religious grammar. But what sad work we 
often make of it! A plural noun attached to a singular 
verb; a single thought crushed out of life by the too 
heavy adjectives of good intention, and no verb strong 
enough to draw the heavy-laden thought along. The 
true Christian life is like good grammar, an easy vehicle 
for our thoughts and purposes. We are often baffled in 
the attempt to put our inspirations into practice. We 
have not found the way out of ourselves. The finger of 
our faith is ever pointing toward expression, like the 
Lord’s last command to Peter, thrice repeated, “ Feed 
my sheep.””. Religion is not the power which makes us 
snug and comfortable, but the power which opens the 
doors of life, and lets it out of its ancient imprisonment, 
—self, 


Plymouth, Conn. 





TEACHERS FOR THE FUTURE. 
BY W. H. HALL* 


Almost every Sunday-school superintendent is troubled 
to secure a sufficient number of competent teachers. We 
have heard, now and then, of one who had no trouble 
along this line, bat such cases are very rare. With the 
great majority of superintendents this is one of the great- 
est obstacles to success. Existing classes in the school 
dwindle and disappear, and opportunities for forming new 
classes pass by unimproved, because there are no teach- 


- ers at hand ready for the work, and fitted to carry it on 


successfully. Whenever and wherever these superin- 
tendents come together to discuss their work, and to help 
each other by mutual conference and interchange of 
experiences and methods, this question of securing teach- 
ers is sure to come up for consideration. And the usual 
conclusion of all such deliberations and discussions is, 
“We must do the best we can with the material which 
we have,” or, as a speaker in one of these meetings 
recently remarked, “ We cannot hope to find teachers 
fitted for the work in large numbers, and we must do 
the best we can with those who are obtainable.” 

If this were a new dilemma, we might rest satisfied 
with such conclusions. But it is in reality an old and 
oft-repeated story. Perhaps the difficulty has been mag- 
nified and brought into prominénce by the exaltation of 
the standard of teaching within the past few years; but 
for many years this difficulty has been felt and discussed, 
and ali this time the thoughts of superintendents and 
others have been so completely centered on the present 
that little or no provision has been made for the future. 
If we must accept the usual conclusions for the present, 
is it not time to take decisive steps to remedy this evil 
in the immediate future? If we can do nothing better 
than to use the best material at hand now, can we not 
do something at once to provide better material for the 
future? We believe there should be in every church a 
training-class for teachers, in charge of the pastor or 
superintendent, or some other competent leader. This 
class should be composed of young people who are will- 


ing to fit themselves for the work of teaching by asimple 
course of study and training. If the matter were prop- 
erly presented, there is no doubt that a sufficient number 
could be found in any parish to form such a class, The 
time and frequency of the meetings could be determined 
by circumstances. Perhaps in some communities a 
weekly evening meeting, during the winter months 
only, would be the most feasible plan. In others a 
monthly or semi-monthly meeting during nine months 
of the year might seem the most desirable arrangement. 
Undoubtedly in some cases the regular teachers’-meet- 
ing could be modified so as to provide for this special 
work, 

This course of study should include a series of lessons | 
on the Bible, also lessons in regard to the work of the 
teacher in a general way, and in regard to the theory 
and practice of teaching in particular. Such text-books 
as “The Assembly Normal Outlines,” by Drs. Hurlbut 
and Dunning, or the more elementary “ Normal ‘and 
Bible-Training Lessons,” by Professor H. M. Hamill, 
would be admirable for such a class. The Rev. Dr. 
Trumbull’s “Teaching and Teachers” should by all 
means be included. The Rev. Dr. Gregory’s “Seven 
Laws of Teaching” would be found very helpful. Dr. 
Trumbull’s “ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school” and 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent’s “ Modern Sunday-school ” might 
also be used with profit. There is no lack of material 
from which an earnest and sensible leader could easily 
arrange a series of very interesting and profitable lessons. 
It would be well sometimes to combine practice with 
instruction by calling upon members of the class to 
take the leadership or to present some portion of the 
lessons. 

After a little, the members of such a class could 
be called upon to act as substitute teachers for a Sun- 
day. After one or two seasons in such a course of 
study and training, the members of the class would be 
in a fair degree fitted for teaching, and would be ready 
to enter upon the work with such an appreciation of it 
and enthusiasm for it as would be a guarantee, in ad- 
vance, of success. And such classes, perpetuated year 
after year in any parish, with new scholars coming in 
from time to time, would soon solve this long-standing 
and difficult problem, inspire the superintendent with 
fresh courage, increase the membership of the school by 
building up the old classes and by the formation of new 
ones, and give to the scholars more thorough instruction 
in the Word of God and in methods of Bible study 
There is nothing which a pastor can do for his Sunday- 
school more important and more promising in its results. 
than some such work. If fur any reason the pastor can- 
not do this, surely he can find some one among the lay 
members of the church or in the community who can be 
secured, With a leader who believes in the work, and is 
willing to devote himself to it, and with a few persons 
who are willing to study as a class, the work may be 
begun and carried forward successfully in any and every 
community where there is a Sunday-school and a demand 
for teachers. The fact that it has already been done in 
some communities proves the practical value of this 
method. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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WHAT CHANGED UNCLE JOHN? 
BY HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 


A certain flag-station near Boston is reached by a long 
flight of steps. These were climbed one winter after- 
noon by a slight figure between two crutches. At the top 
he paused for breath, and to look up and down the track 
before crossing. The old man who guarded the place 
did not send him away, as he had several other boys, but 
asked, kindly, 

“Going off, Harry?” 

“No, sir.” Harry’s voice, although weak, was joyous. 
“T’ve come to meet my uncle! You know Uncle John, 
Mr. Moses?” 

The old man nodded, meaning that he had heard of 
such a person, and helped the boy to a seat beside 
himself. 

“So that wonderful uncle is due to-day?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Harry. “It seems as if I couldn’t 
wait for the train to come!” 

“You'll have to,” said his friend, “unless those 
crutches turn to wings, and you fly to meet it, It 
wouldn’t surprise me a mite, for you look more like a spirit 


Moses stopped jesting, and added, “ You're all tuckered 

out, lad,—it’s too long a walk for you.” 

Harry had lifted his cap to wipe his forehead, upon 

which the blue veins stoed out painfully; his face was 

drawn with suffering, yet he answered cheerily,— 

“So mother thought, but I told her that Uncle John 

would carry me home,” 

“Tf he comes,” corrected Mr. Moses. 

“Yes; I’m depending upon that, you see!” again 
Harry’s joyous laugh rang out. “ He is sure to find out 
that I am tired, and hoist me on his strong back. I 
think,” he added, with a quaint air of wisdom, “that I’ve 
got the best uncle in the world.” 

It was half an hour to train time, there were no pas- 
sengers, and Mr, Moses was delightfully interested, so 
Harry talked of what was in his heart. His relative had 
been away two years, and the days had passed so slowly, 
the nights slower still, for they were often full of pain, 
When Harry had the fall that twisted his limbs it was 
Uncle John who told stories and drew such funny pic- 
tures; Uncle John who bore him about, and even took 
him on sketching trips in the woods or by the sea. Often 
they stayed all day, and lunched in the open air. 

Harry told how he generally had a bottle of milk, but 
Uncle John a flask of something very nice, over which 
he smacked his lips. 

“It would have given you an appetite to see him 
drink it,” said Harry, in his old-fashioned way.’ “I 
wanted some, too, but he said it wasa’t good for little 
boys. He never gave me the name, but said it was the 
color of amber or ruby. I asked him if it helped him 
paint. He laughed, and called me a catechism on two 
legs,—just for a little joke, you know.” 

Mr. Moses had shaken his head and compressed his 
lips. Now he remarked, 

“Tt was wine he had, lad, and not a bit of help in the 
picture-making, I'll warrant! ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise.’” 

The deep tone and the words fell upon Harry’s sensi- 
tive ear like a reproof for his dear uncle. It made a 
slight coldness between the two, until his old friend said, 
heartily, 

“T’m real glad that he is going to make his home with 
you again, He'll be a sight of comfort to your mother, 
There’s his train now.” 

Leaning upon his crutches, Harry awaited its approach, 
The throbbing of his heart could almost be heard, the 
blood rushed into his pale cheeks. 

“Look quick, Mr. Moses!” he said, trembling with 
excitement. “Look for a tall, handsome man, with 
bright eyes!” 

The train slowed up—stopped. Harry watched in 
vain for the familiar form, with the fresh complexion 
and keen eyes. Only two persons descended,—an old 
woman and a stout, red-faced man. 

“He probably missed the train,” began Mr. Moses; 
but the stout man interrupted to ask if the widow Morse 
lived at the old place. Then Harry knew that his uncle 
had come, but what a change! The swollen features, 
crimson skin, and eyes shot through with bloody lines, 
made up a picture of terror to the loving child. He can- 
not speak of that moment without tears. It is as if the 
dear, old-time relative had, died, and this was another 
whom he could never love. Uncle John was very cross, 
and tried to quarrel with Mr. Moses about his baggage, 
This lasted only a few moments, but it seemed hours to 
the boy before the matter was settled and they started 
for home. This new uncle did not offer to carry. him,— 
for which Harry was glad, noting his unsteady steps,— 
but seemed irritated by the tap of the tiny crutches, ask- 
ing impatiently, 

“Lame as ever, bub?” 

“Yes, sir.” Harry’s lip quivered. If Uncle John had 
not been strangely stupid he would have feit the way 
that the boy said, “J have not changed much!” 

Twice this stout uncle complained of the cold, stopped 
and drank the ruby color of the olden time, only the 
flask was larger. 

“Do you paint much these days, uncle?” asked Harry. 

“No, my hand isn’t as steady as it used to be, and my 
eyes are giving out. The fact is,” Uncle John sighed, 
“I’m going to pieces as fast as a man can.” 

Harry wondered what the matter was, but feared to 
ask this new uncle, who was so ugly at the depot. Bat 
Mr. Moses, from his elevated position on the platform of 
the flag-station, watched the slow progress of the two up 
the long street, with a heart full of sympathy for the dis- 
appointed boy and waiting sister, repeating his favorite 
text, which began, “‘ Wine is a mocker!” 
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than a boy.” As the latter’s serious eyes met his, Mr. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3.—The Way of the eskiehae AREER TA. Paa. 1: 1-6 
2. April 10.—The King in Zion......... elecioan 
3. April 17.—God's Works and Word 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt, 28 : 1-20.) 
4. April 4.—The Lord my Shepherd 
56, May 1.—The Prayer of the P t ae 
6, May 8.—Delight in God's House. ...............ccccceeeatereeserneseres 
7. May 16.—A Borg Of Praitse................ccscccrercncsersesseeceecerrererens 
8 May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 



















9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar's Dream.... 
10, June 6,—The Fiery Furnace 
11, June 12.~—The Den of LIOdB.........0.-cccceeves 
12, June 19.—Review. 

18, June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson).............+-+ Psa. 72 : 1-19 


Dan, 6 : 16-28 








QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


The lessons of this quarter are selected from the Psalms 
and the Book of Daniel. Historically they have no close 
connection, but intrinsically they all illustrate “The Good 
Things of the Kingdom,” which is the general topic adopted 
for the current three months. The King and the Kingdom 
have occupied our attention in many lessons, and it is fitting 
that the blessings bestowed by the Sovereign, and enjoyed by 
his subjects, should now have special regard. 

The golden text for the quarter is from Deuteronomy 26 : 
11: “Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord 
thy God hath given unto thee.” 

The quarter's pre-view may be thus set forth : 


Tur Goop Turnos or tHe Krxepom. 


. Prosperity of the Righteous. 
Blessedness of the Trustful. 
Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
Satisfaction for the Lowly. 
Pardon for the Penitent. 
Joy for the Worshiper. 
Mercies from the Father. 
Honors for the Self-denying. 
Wisdom from the Lord, 
Deliverance for the God-fearing. 
Protection for the Faithful. 
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LESSON I, SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1892. 
Tite: THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Psa. 1 : 1-6... Memory verses, 1-6.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


Blessed is the man that walk-| 1 ' Blessed is the man that walk- 
eth not in the counsel of the un- eth not in the counsel of the 


godly, nor standeth in the way of wicked, 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of Nor standeth in the way of sin- 
the scornful. ners, 
2 But his delight is in the law Nor sitteth in the seat of the 
of the Lor; and in his law doth scornful. 
he meditate day and night. 2 But his delight is in the law of 
8 And he shall be like a tree the Lorp ; 


And in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night. 

8 And he shall be like a tree 

planted by the streams of 


planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever be doeth 





shall prosper. water, 
4 The ungodly ae not so: but That bringeth forth its fruit in 
are like the chai? witich the wind its season, 





Ariveth away. 

6 Therefore the ungodly shall 
not stand in the judgment, nor 
sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous. 

6 For the Lorp knoweth the way 
of the righteows: but the way of | 5 Therefore the wicked shall not 
the ungodly shail perish. stand in the judgement, 

| Nor sinners in the congrega- 
| tion of the righteous. 
6 For the LorpD knoweth the way 
of the righteous : 
| Butthe way of the wicked shall 
perish. 
10r, Happy *%07, in whatsoever he doeth he shall prosper 
The American Revisers would substitute ** scoffing”’ for “ scornful” in 


verse 1; use the spellin “judgment” in verse 5; and substitute “ Jeho- 
yah” for “the Loxp” ughout. 


Whose leafalsodoth not wither; 
| And * whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 
4 The wicked are not so; 
But are like the chaff which 
the wind driveth away. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Gotpen Text For THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given wnto thee. 
— Deut. 26 : 11. 


Lesson Tortc: Prosperi'y of the Righteous. 


1. The Righteous Man, vs. 1, 2. 
2. The Assured Prosperity, vs. 3, 4. 
3. The Gracious Ou'come, vs..5, 6. 


Getpen Text: Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home Reapinas: 


M.—Psa. 1:1-6. Prosperity of the righteous. 
T.—Gen, 13 : 1518, Abram’s prosperity. 
W.—Gen. 26 : 12-33. Isaac's prosperity. 

T.—2 Sam. 7 : 18-29. David's prosperity. 
F.—1 Kings 10 : 14-29. Solomon's prosperity. 
$.—Job 42: 1-17. Job's prosperity. 

$.—Phil. 3: 1-21. Spiritual prosperity. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE RIGHTEOUS MAN, 

1. Contrasted : 

The man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked (1). 
If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 : 10). 

I should not walk in the way of this ple (Isa + 11), 

We also might walk in newness of life (Rom. 6 : 

If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature (2 Pad 5:17). 

That ye no longer walk as the Gentiles also walk (Eph. 4:17). 

ll. Described: 

His delight is in the law of the Lord (2). 

Thou shalt meditate therein day and night (Josh. 1 : 8). 

Therein do I delight (Psa. 119 : 35). 

Oh how love I thy law ! (Psa. 119 : 97.) 

Thy law do I love (Psa. 119 : 163). 

They received the word with all readiness of mind (Acts 17 : 11). 
II, THE ASSURED PROSPERITY. 
|. Mustrated ; 


He shali be like a tree planted by the streams of water (3). 


coer shall spring up... as willows by the | gainer (Isa. 44 : 4). 
Thou shalt be like a watered garden (Isa. 6S : 11). 

He shall be as a tree planted by the waters (Jer, 17 : 8). 

Their soul shall be as a watered garden (Jer. 31 : 12). 

I planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 6). 


il. Contrasted : 
The wicked are not so; but are like the chaff (4). 


They are... as chaff that the storm carrieth opey (Job 21 : 18). 

Let them be as chaff before the wind (Psa. 35 

He will gather his wheat, .. . but the chaff he: w atin burn (Matt. 3 : 12). 
The sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left (Matt. 25 : 83). 
These ... into — punishment : but the righteous into eternal 
life (Matt. 25 : 


III. THE GRACIOUS OUTCOME, 
1. Contrasted : 


The wicked shall not stand in the judgement (5). 


Some to everlasting life, and some to shame (Dan. 12: 2). 
Depart from me, ye that work iniquity +5 4 hiss 
Cast him into the outer darkness (Matt. 22 : 13 

Depart from me, ye cursed (Matt. oe 41). 
He is comforted, and thou art in anguish sa 16 : 25). 


it. Explained: 
The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous (6). 


He shall never suffer the righteous to be mnoved (Psa. 55 

He knoweth them that Vi their Sg in him (Nah. 1: 7). 
Ye did it not unto me (Matt. 25 : 

I know mine own, and mine a8. , wae me (John 10 : 14). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2:19). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Blessed isthe man.”” Human blessedness : (1) Its pos- 

sibility ; (2) Its characteristics; (3) Its nd (4) Its results. 
erse 2,—‘' His delight is in the law of the Lord.” : gee law: 
(2) Man’s delight.—(1) The joys of the natural man; (2) The joys of 
the My man, 
rse 3,—‘‘ He Ben be like a tree planted by the streams of 

water. a The righteous man (1) Favorably located ; (2) Abundantly 
nourished.—(1) Man’s needs; (2) Man’s supplies. 

“That bringeth forth its ‘fruit in its season.” (1) The fruits of 
righteousness; (2) The seasons of yield. 

**Whose leaf also doth not wither.” 
petual bloom. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ The wicked are not so.”’ 
of the r righteous; 


(1) Present bloom ; (2) Per-. 


(1) The positive Mampodiness 
(2) The contrasted destitution of the wicked 


Verse 5.—“' The. wicked shall not stand in the judgement.”’ ‘In the 
judgme nt (1) Of Scripture truth; (2) Of enlightened conscience; (3) 
of searching rovidences ; (4) Of the great day. 

Verse 6.—" The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous,’’ (1) The 


way they follow; (2) The way God approves. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BLESSED ONES OF THE PSALMS. 


The chosen of God (Psa. 65 : 4). 

Those who know God's calls (Psa. 89 : 15). 
Those who love God's house (Psa. 84 : 4). 
Those who fear God (Psa, 112: 1; 128: 1, 4). 
Those who trust in God (Psa. 2:12; 34:8; 40:4; 84:12). 
Those whom God strengthens (Psa. 84 : 5). 
Those who shun evil (Psa. 1 : 1, 2). 

The pardoned (Psa, $2 : 1, 2). 

The chastened (Psa. 94 12). 

The obedient (Psa. 106 :3; 119 ; 1, 2). 

The beneficent (Psa. 41 : 1). 

The godly nations (Psa. 144 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It seems most probable that the First Psalm was intended 
to form an introduction or preface to the collection which 
follows. But whether it was written, or only seletted, for 
this purpose, cannot be determined. It is also probable that 
it was prefixed to the earliest collection of the Psalms. The 
ancient division into five books is indicated in the Revised 
Version; namely, Psalms 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 90-106, 107-150. 
The first book is largely made up of psalms attributed to 
David, and this collection may have been made about the 
time of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. 

Date.—aAn early date is most probable, perhaps in the 
days of David or Solomon. 

Avuruor.—lIt is held by many that this psalm and the 
Second are closely related in thought and style, and therefore 
from the same author. As the Second Psalm was probably 
written by David (comp. Acts 4 :-25), he may have written 
this one also. Others think that Solomon wrote it, as a 
preface to the collection made for the temple worship; but it 
might have been written by David, and placed first by Solo- 
mon, In recent times the tendency is to deny the early date 
of many p-alms formerly attributed to David; but the evi- 





counsel of the ungodly, nor standet’ in te way of sinners, nor 
pitieth in the seat of the scornful.—Psa. 1:1 


| Ovrume—The blesedness of the righteous man (vs. 1-3), 


dence is not convincing. 





who is described negatively (v.1), then positively (v. 2), with 
a figurative statement of his blessedness (v. 3). In contrast 
with this, the ungodiy are described (vs. 4-6), figuratively as 
to character (v. 4), negatively as to condition before God and 
men (v.5), the whole closing (v. 6) with the contrast between 
the two classes as God regards them. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The First Psalm stands very appropriately at the beginning 
of the Psalter, to which it forms a suitable introduction. It 
describes the character and the conduct of the truly pious 
man, together with the blessedness of his condition, and ex- 
hibits, by way of contrast, the character and destiny of the 
wicked. 
The Psalter, like the Pentatench, is divided into five books, 
which are indicated in the Revised Version. This has been 
supposed to suggest, by means of this outward relationship, 
the real inward correspondence between these two important 
portions of the Word of God. In the Law, God speaks -to 
man, enjoining obedience to his holy will. The Psalms con- 
tain the answer of the pious heart striving after conformity 
with the Divine requirements, 
With very few exceptions, every psalm in the first book 
(Psa. 1-41) is entitled a “ Psalm of David.” This opening 
psalm is one of those exceptions, Its author, therefore, is 
unknown. It may possibly have been by David, as are the 
great majority of those with which it is connected. But of 
this we have no positive assurance, though it is certainly 
worthy of his pen. It is at least as old as the time of Jere- 
miah, who adopts (Jer. 17:7, 8) the beautiful emblem by 
which it sets forth the happy condition of the righteous. : 
Verse 1.—Blessed is the man: Or, as rendered in the mar- 
gin, “Happy is the man.” The original Hebrew phrase is 
very expressive, meaning, strictly, “Oh the happiness of the 
man.” ' Instead of simply affirming it as a truth, the psalmist 
breaks out in an expression of admiration and delight over 
the abundant and varied sources and forms of happiness 
which surround the man of God and determine his condition 
now and in all time tocome. There is here given the true 
secret of a happy life-—That walketh not in the counsel of the 
wicked : The man who has been pronounced happy is now 
described, first negatively, in the remainder of this verse, 
then positively, in the verse that follows. He is first charac- 
ter:zed by. what he does not do;.and this.in three particulars, 
as stated in three clauses of precisely similar construction, 
which are progressive in thought. He is set in contrast suc- 
cessively with three classes, respectively denominated wicked, 
sinners, and scornful, which represent three stages of growing 
deterioration. The term “wicked” denotes character; they 
are inwardly bad. “Sinners” points to overt acts of trans- 
gression, openly flagitious lives. ‘“Scornful” is here used in 
the sense of scoffers, who make a mock of religion and duty, 
and impiously deride God and goodness ; this is the last and 
lowest extreme of debasement. The first characteristic of a 
happiness that deserves the name is to shun all association 
with the evil of whichever grade. He does not walk in the 
counsel of the wicked; he does not fall in with their plans, 
ideas, and principles, aor shape his course by them ; he does 
not seek their advice and counsel, nor do as they would per- 
suade him to do.—Nor standeth in the way of sinners: This isa 
farther step in the downward path. It is something more 
than absorbing false principles, or hearkening to evil coun- 
sels, to stand deliberately and linger in the company of open 
and notorious transgressors. To stop and dally with them 
leads to complicity, and implies a readiness to join them in 
their misdeeds.— Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful: This is 
the climax of degradation and sin. To sit down in their so- 
ciety, as one of themselves, with those who ridicule and scoff 
at all that is pure and good, is to the last degree defiling and 
ruinous, It prepares for all that is vile and debasing. It is 
destructive of all capacity for pure and elevated enjoyment. 
Verse 2.— But his delight is in the law of Jehovah: While he 
has no pleasure in the companionship of evil men or their 
evil courses, he finds his joy in the law of God, in his 
revealed will as the rule of human duty. The more im- 
mediate reference doubtless is to the law given by God to 
Moses, and recorded in the books which bear his name, sup- 
plemented by other disclosures of his will through prophets 
and other inspired men. Those whoglovg God, and delight 
to obey him, will find delight in his law, which ig a transcript 
of his own perfections, and whose requirement is that men 
should be like him whom they adore.—And in his law doth he 
meditate day and night: He ponders it, and dwells upon it, 
and keeps it ever in his thoughts, not merely as a matter of 
learned study, or of speculation, but with the practical pur- 
pose of learning his duty from it, and striving to obey it. 
That which one really loves will occupy his mind. He will 
naturally revert to it at every opportunity, in his hours of 
leisure, in the midst of busy occupation, and in. his 
waking moments during the night. In fact, the law of God 
is uppermost in his thoughts in all he does and thinks and 








says. It is the chief regulative factor in his whole life; in 
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all things his purpose and endeavor is to subject himself to 
its control. 

Verse 3.—And he shall be like a tree plun‘ed by the streams of 
water: This beautiful and striking image is intended to set 
forth the condition of the truly pious man and to justify the 
ascription with which the psalm opened. The happiness of 
his state is depicted under the emblem of a tree, which is 
itself suggestive of growth and vigor; and not a tree growing 
wild, uncultivated, and uncared for, but planted by careful 
hands in a good soil and under favorable conditions, and well 
watered, adjacent to streams of water, which without fail sup- 
ply the needed moisture. This trait is more significant in 
arid climates, where the long dry summer parches the soil 
and withers vegetation, than it is with us.—That bringeth 
forth its fruit in its season: It is laden with fruit as regularly 
as the proper season comes round.— Whose leaf*also doth not 
wither : Its foliage is ever green and flourishing. The spec- 
tacle presented is that of a tree in perfect condition, to which 
nothing is lacking that could contribute to the beauty of its 
form or the vigor of its life*—-And whatsoever he doeth shall 

: Or, as it is more accurately expressed in the margin, 
“Tn whatsoever he doeth heshall prosper.” This is thesame 
truth that we are taught in the New Testament, when it is 
said that all things work together for good to them that love 
God (Rom. 8:28). They are under divine guidance and 
almighty protection. Their work will not fail; their efforts 
will not come to naught. They shall have that measure of 
prosperity which shall be for God’s glory and their own good. 

Verse 4.—The wicked are not so: They are opposite in char- 
acter and destiny to all that has thus far been described. 
They have no delight in the law of God, and do not make it 
their constant care to govern themselves by its, precepts. 
They bear no resemblance to the well-waiered tree, with its 
vigorous growth, the freshness of its leaves, and the abun- 
dance of its fruit.— But are like the chaff: Flimsy, worthless, 
of no account. The husk in its growing state serves the tem- 
porary purpose of protecting and supporting the grain, but 
it is utterly valuelessin itself. And when the grain is ripened 
and separated from it, itis fitonly tobethrownaway. Wicked 
men, whatever their talents, possessions, and position amongst 
men, are but the chaff. They serve a temporary purpose in 
the providence of God. But they are like the scaffolding, 
which is knocked to pieces as soon as the building is com- 
pleted: “the chaff which the wind driveth away.” The 
reference is to the Oriental mode of threshing in the open 
air. The chaff is tossed up to the breeze, and blown away, 
while the grain remains behind. A still more awful image 
of the destruction of the chaff is found in Matthew 8 : 12. 

Verse 5.—Therefore the wicked shall not stand in the judge- 
ment: They shall not bear the test when the time of trial 
comes, They may temporarily seem to flourish. They may 
for a season be possessed of outward good, and to the eye of 

* sense their lot may appear even superior to that of better 
men. But such appearances are delusive; they are intrin- 
sically worthless, they have no solidity ¢f character, and this 
must reveal itself. For this reason it is that they shall not 
stand in the judgment. Whenever God deals with them in 
strict justice, they must fall and perish. The reference may 
be to those judgments by which God signally punishes wicked- 
ness in this world, or to the final judgment in which the sen- 
tence of everlasting doom shall be passed upon a!l those whd 
continue in their impenitence and sin.—Nor sinners in the 
congregation of the righteous: They may be mingled indis- 
criminately here, but the time is coming when a separation 
shall be made (Matt. 13: 30). They were not all Israel who 
were of Israel. The righteous and the wieked were both 
found among the chosen people. External membership in 
the visible Church, descent from pious parents, association 
with the godly, will not of themselves save, whatever advan- 
tages they confer. 

Verse 6.—For Jehovah knoweth the way of the righteous: 
Here the secret is disclosed of the opposite fortunes of these 
two classes. They are pursuing opposite courses, and their 
issues are necessarily wide asunder. The eye of the Lord is 
ever directed toward his true people; he well knows the 
course that they take, and he will deal with them according 
to his promised mercy and grace. He approves their course, 
and he will set the seal of his approval upon it.— But the way 
of the wicked shall perish: It leads to inevitable destruction. 
Perdition necessarily awaits all who persistently travel in it. 
Their only possible escape is to reverse their course before 
they reach the awful precipice. Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon (Isa. 55 : 7). 

Princeton Theological S.minary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The First Psalm, over which no name of an author 18 in- 
scribed, stands most fitly in the place it holds, as a brief 
preface or introduction to the great collection of hymns of 
the ancient Church, known to us as the Psalter. No one 
ean tell to whom we are indebted for it. The sweet song 


remains with us; but the singer, like so many others to whom ! 
the world is debtor, has left no trace of his namé or story. 

Even the age in which he lived is conjectural; for while 

some fancy him to have played his part in the great days of 
the Maccabees, in the second century before Christ, others 

think he may have lived in the last age of the kingdom of 
Judah, before Jeremiah’s time, or even in some earlier period, 

after that of Solomon. 

It matters nothingy however, when or by whom these sweet 

verses were written; they are an everlasting joy to all humble 

souls striving towards the heavens, through many slips and 

frequent stumblings in the darkness of temptation, doubt, and 

depression. 

In verse 1 the word “ blessed” has, as its fundamental idea, 

the going straight forward, without stop or falling, than which 

no conception of happiness could be more perfect. The root- 
verb is translated in Proverbs 23 : 19, “guide thive heart,” 

and in Isaiah 3: 12, “they who lead thee;” in Isaiah 9 : 16, 

“the leaders” and “[they that are] led of them.” Crooked 

paths are a fitting symbol of misfortune; a straight path 

is a fine emblem of peace and joy. “Counsel” is rendered, 

in 1 Chronicles 12: 19, “ advisement; ” in 2 Chronicles 10: 

#4, “advice ;” in Ezra 4: 5, “ purpose;” and thus points to 
a person who has made himself one with unworthy company, 
follows their ideas, and lives their life. 

“The wicked,” in the first meaning of the word, are those 
who make disturbance in their fancied enjoyments, or in their 
brawls and wrong-doing, in contrast to the quiet and gentle- 
ness of good men; but with this all forms of evil are included. 
It is hence, in different texts, used for violence, impiety, the 
getting money otherwise than uprightly, and the using unjust 
balances. It implies, in fact, that whatever is not right in 
the strictest sense must be wrong. The word rendered 
“stands” is found o‘ten in the sense of “remaining” or 
“staying” in a place or a condition, but also in that of “ per- 
sisting” in a course. Thus we read, “Stand not [that is, 
‘persevere not’] in an evil thing” (Eccl. 8 : 3), 

“The scornful” are those who ridicule and mock the com- 
mands and duties of religion, natural affection, or ordinary 
morals, The same word occurs in the verse “ Fools make a 
mock at sin” (Prov. 14:9), and in Isaiah 28 : 22, “ Be ye 
not mockers.” An old proverb speaks of “the fuller’s hand 
being subdued to that he works in,”’—that is, taking the 
color of the dye in which it is busy; and another tells us that 
“company makes kindred.” “If you don’t want to sound 
the bell,” says a third, “don’t handle the rope.” The young 
moth, we are told, was counseled by its mother to keep even 
from the smoke of the lamp, if it would make sute against 
the flame, “ First walking, then standing, then sitting,” says 
an old writer; “ little at first, everything at last.” 

The word “to meditate” means, primarily, in Hebrew, to 
speak with one’s self in a low, murmuring voice, as is natural 
when our mind is deeply occupied with any matter. But 
meditating or thinking on God’s law may be very useless as 
well as most profitable. All depends on whether we occupy 
ourselves with the husk or the kernel,—the words only, 
or the spirit. The rabbis in old times pondered over the 
law literally day and night; but all that too many got from 
it was a wondrous subtilty of word-splitting casuistry and 
wire-drawn trifling. I have known great theologians who 
were very poor Christians. But the humble soul, which 
seeks to know its duty that it may perform it, and seeks the 
comforts of the promises, to enable it to brave whatever may 
lie in the way, is rewarded richly. 

In the East the limits of irrigation are those of vegetable 
life. The yellow, barren desert presses up, in Egypt, to the 
very side of the last rivulet of water led over the soil from 
the Nile; and in a garden neither tree nor shrub can grow, 
unless a life-giving ripple of water be led, day by day, to its 
roots. On the plain near Joppa one hears the sound of the 
water-wheels always, raising water to pour into troughs, from 
which threads of it are led off to the root of each orange- 
tree in the wide plantations of that fruit. Fed thus, they 
bring forth their fruit in its season, and their leaves are always 
fresh and green. So, implies the psalm, the living water of 
heavenly influence, drawn from God's law, secures the well- 
being of the godly; or, as the apostle has it, godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is, as well as that which is to 
come,—which, indeed, rightly understood, is true. 

A religious man in the true sense develops, in being so, a 
character in which lie the elements of worldly prosperity, 
other things being equal. But religion will not supply the 
want of business qualities of an ordinary, practical kind; and, 
in the absence of these, success cannot be expected. No 
man, however religious, could be a buyer of different shades 
of silk, if he had color-blindnees, Yet, pray, don’t think that 
religion can be regarded, in any case, as worth having simply 
asan investment, The worth of our conduct depends on its 
motive, and to be godly for gain shows that we are not godly 
atall. The chaff from the open-air threshing-floors of the 


East, which are often on hill-tops, is whirled away by the 
wind,—a terrible image when the wicked are compared to it. 
The end of the psalm is as cheering to the lowly in heart as 
it is dreadful to those who think they can live without God. 
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TREE AND CHAFF. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Psalms 1 and 2 are a double prelude to the Psalter, like a 
frontispiece and vignette. The one is the devout heart’s 
answer to the law, the other to prophecy,—the two elements 
of Old Testament revelation. Jewish tradition says that 
these two psalms were originally one, and a well-attested 
reading of Acts 13 : 33 quotes, “Thou art my Son,” as from 
“the First Psalm.” The diversity of subject makes original 
unity unlikely, but possibly our present First Psalm was pre- 
fixed, unnumbered. Its theme, the blessedness of keeping 
the law, is enforced by two contrasted pictures, one in bright 
light, the other in shadow. Ebal and Gerizim face each 
other. The character and fate of the lover of the law are 
sketched in verses 1-3; those of the “ wicked” in verses 4-6. 
The first word, “ blessed,” is often taken as an exclamation, 
but may equally well be a simple affirmation, and declares a 
universal truth even more strongly if so regarded. It is very 
significant that the characteristics which bring blessedness 
are first described negatively. As long as there is so much 
evil in the world, godliness must be largely negative. Live 
fish swim against the stream, dead ones go with it. The ten- 
der graces of the devout soul will not flourish unless there be 
a wall of close-Whit avd unparticipating opposition round 
them, to keep off nipping blasts, 

The negative clauses present a climax, notwithstanding the 
unquestionable correctness of one of the grounds on which 
that has been denied; namely, the practical equivalence of 
“wicked” and “sinners.” Increasing closeness and perma- 
nence of association are obvious in the progress from “ walk- 
ing” to “standing,” and thence to “sitting.” Increasing 
boldness in evil is marked by the progress from “ counsel” to 
“way,” and thence to “scoffing.” Evil purposes come out in 
deeds, and deeds are formularized at last in bitter speech, 
Some men scoff because they have already sinned. The 
tongue is blackened and made sore by the poison in the 
blood. Therefore goodness will atoid the smallest confor- 
mity with every grade of evil, as knowing that, if the hem of 
the dress or the tips of the hair be caught in the cruel wheels, 
the whole body will be drawn in. 

But these negative characteristics are valuable mainly for 
their efficiency in contributing to the growth of the positive, 
On the other hand, these positive characteristics, and emi- 
nently that chief one of a higher “ delight,” are the only basis 
for useful abstinence. Mere conventional, negative virtue is 
of little power or worth, unless it flow from a strong set of the 
soul in another direction. ‘So did not I” is noble when we 
can go on to say, as Nehemiah did, “ because of the fear 
of God.” The true way to float rubbish out, is to pour 
water in. Delight in the law will deliver from delight in 
the counsel of the wicked. 

As the negative, so the positive begins with the inward 
man. The main thing in every character is the direction of 
its “delight.” Where do tastes run, what pleases them most, 
and where are they most at ease? Deeds follow the current 
of desires, and will be right if the hidden man of the heart is 
right. The germ of blessedness and of godliness is the co- 
incidence of will and inclination with the declared will of 
God, however declared. In effect, the psalmist reduces moral 
perfection to the same elements as the other psalmist who 
sang, “I delight to do thy will, yea, thy law is within my 
heart.” The secret of peace is self-renunciation : 

** A love to lose my will in his, 

And by that loss be free.” 
Thoughts which are sweet will be familiar. The command 
to Joshua is the good man’s instinct. In the distractions of 
the active day, the law as believed will be with him, illumi- 
nating his path and shaping his acts. In hours of rest it will 
solace weariness and renew strength. That habit of patient 
protracted brooding on the revelation of God’s will needs to 
be cultivated. Men live meanly because they live so fast. 
Religion lacks depth and volume because it is not fed by hid- 
den springs. 

The good man’s character being thus all condensed into 
one trait, the psalm next gathers up his blessedness into one 
image. Thetree by the river is an eloquent figure to Orientals, 
who know water as the one requisite for turning desert into 
garden. Such a life as has been sketched will be rooted and 
stedfast, “Planted” is expressed by a word which suggests 
fixity. The good man’s life is deeply anchored, and so rides 
out storms. It goes down through superficial, fleeting things, 
to that eternal will, and so stands unmoved and upright 
when winds howl. Scotch firs lift massive, corrugated boles, 
and thrust out wide, gnarled branches, clothed in stedfast 
green, and look as if they could face any tempest; but their 
roots run laterally among the surface gravel, and therefore 
they go down before blasts which feeble saplings, that strike 
theirs vertically, meet unharmed. 

Such a life is fed and refreshed. The law of the Lord is at 
once soil and stream. In the one aspect, fastening a life to it 
gives stability: in the other, freshening and means of growth. 





Truly loved, that will becomes, in its magifold expressions, as 
the divided irrigation channels through which a great river is 
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brought to the roots of each plant. If men do not find it 
life-giving, as rivers of water in a dry place, it is because they 
do not delight in it. The disciples came back to Jesus, whom 
they had left wearied and faint, and found him fresh and 
strong. He had meat to eat which they knew not of, and his 
meat was to do the Father’s will. 

Such a life is vigorous and productive. It would be arti- 
ficial straining to assign definite meanings to “fruit” and 
“leaf.” All that belongs to vigorous vitality and beauty are 
included. These come naturally when the preceding condi- 
tion is fulfilled. Here is the place, in the order of the de- 
velopment of the good man’s life, for deeds to come into view. 
By loving fellowship with God, and delight in bis law, man 
is made capable of good. Virtues are growths, the ontcome 
of a God-rooted character. The psalm anticipates Christ's 
teaching of good trees bringing forth good fruit, and also tells 
how they are made good ; namely, by being transplanted from 
the soil of self-will to that of delight in the law, which means 
love to the Lawgiver. How that tran-planting is to be 
effected, it does not tell. “ But now being made free from sin, 
and become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness;” and the fruit of the Spirit hangs in clusters on the 
life that has been shifted from the realm of darkness and 
rooted in Christ. The relation is more intimate still. ‘I 
am the vine, ye are the branches, He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Such a life will be prosperous. The figure is abandoned 
here, The meani..g is the same whether we translate “ What- 
soever he doeth shall prosper,” or “ Whatsoever... he shall 
cause to succeed.” It is not unconditionally true now, nor 
was it then, if referred to what the world calls prospering, as 
many a sad and questioning strain in the Psalter proves. He 
whose life is rooted in God will have his full share of foiled 
plans and abortive hopes, and will often see the fruit nipped 
by frost or blown green from the boughs, but still the promise 
is true. For what is prosperity? Does the Psalmist merely 
mean to preach the more vulgar form of the doctrine that 
“religion makes the best of both worlds,” or are his hopes to 
be harmonized with expefience by giving a deeper meaning 
to “ prosperity”? They who delight in the will of God can 
never be hurt by evil; for all things express and serve that 
will, and the same King’s servants do not draw their swords 
on one another. The life rooted in God and delighting in 
his law will be prosperous, whatever betide. 

The second half of the psalm gives the dark contrast of the 
fruitless, rootless life. The Iebrew flashes the whole dread 
antithesis on the view at once by its first word, “ Not-so,”—a 
universal negative, reversing every detail of the preceding 
picture. “ Wicked” is preferable to “ungodly” as the 
designation of the subjects. It is the opposite of “ righteous,” 
and therefore means one who lives, not by the law of God, but 
by his own will. There is no need to describe him further, 
mor to enumerate his doings. 
acter is enough. 

Two classes only are recognized in the psalm. If a man 
has not God's uttered will for his governor, he goes into the 
category of the “ wicked.” That sounds harsh, and not cor- 
responding to the innumerable gradations of mingled evil 
and good. But it does correspond to facts, if they are grasped 
in their roots of motive and principle. If God be not the 
supreme delight, «nd his law sovereign, some other object is; 
and that departure from God taints a life, however fair it 
may be. Our relations to God are such that lives lived irre- 
spective of him are sinful, whatever be their complexion. 

The remainder of the psalm has three thoughts,—the real 
nullity of such lives, their consequent disappearance in the 
“judgment,” and the ground of both things the blessed- 
ness of the one type of character and of the vanishing of the 
other, in their diverse attitude towards God. Nothing more 
vividly suggests the essential nothingness of the “ wicked” 
than the contrast of the leafy beauty of the fruit-laden tree 
and the chaff, rootless, fruitless, lifeless, light, and therefore 
the sport of every puff of wind that blows across the elevated 
and open threshing-floor. Such is indeed a true picture of 
every life not rooted in God and drawing fertility from him. 
It is rootless; for what hold-fast is there but in God, or where 
shall a heart twine its tendrils and be secure, if not round his 
stable throne? or whet basis do fleeting objects supply for 
him who builds elsewhere than on the enduring Rock? It 
is fruitless ; for what is fruit? There may be much activity 
and many results satisfying to some part of the doer’s nature, 
and admired by others. One fruit there will be; namely, an 
established character. But if we consider what ought to be 
the products of a life, God and man being what they are and 
related as they are, we slrall not wonder that every result of 
godless activity is regarded by “ those clear eyes and perfect 
judgement” of God as barrenness. 

Chaff is fruitless, because lifeless, Its disappearance in the 
winnowing wind is the consequence of its essential nullity. 
“Therefore” draws the conclusion of necessary transiency. 
Just as the winnower throws up his shovelful into the breeze, 
and the chaff goes fluttering out of the floor because it is 
light, while the wheat falls on the*pile because it is solid, so 
the wind of judgment will one day blow, and deal with each 
man according to his nature. “One shall be taken, and 


The fundamental trait of char- 





the other left.” When does this sifting take place? The 
psalmist does not answer. There is a continually operative 
Jaw of retribution, and there are. crises of individual and 
national life when the accumulated consequences of evil deeds 
fall on the doers, But the definite article prefixed to “ judge- 
ment” seems to suggest a special “day.” 

It is noteworthy, and perhaps illuminative, that John the 
Baptist uses the same figures of tree and chaff in his picture 
of the Messianic judgments, and that epoch may have been 
in the psalmist’s mind, This he is sure of,—that at some 
time the wind will rise, and that, when it does, the chaff will 
be whirled out of sight. When the judgment comes, the 
“congregation of the righteous,’—that is, the true Israel 
within Israel, or, to speak in Christian language, the true, 
invisible-Church, will be freed from admixture of outward 
adherents whose lives give the lie to their professions “ Being 
let go,” men will go “.to their own company ” and “ place,” 
whoever and wherever these may be. 

The ground of these different fates is God's different atti- 
tude to each life. Each clause of verse 6 really involves two 
ideas, but the pregnant brevity of style states only half of the 
antithesis in each, suppressing the second member in the first 
clause, and the first member in the second clause, dnd se 
making the contrast the more striking by emphasizing the 
cause of an unspoken consequence in the former, and the 
opposite consequence of an unspoken cause in the latter. 
“The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous [therefore it 
shall Jast]. [The Lord knoweti not the way of the wicked, 
therefore] the way of the wicked shall perish.” ‘ Know” is 
here used in the sense of loving knowledge, care, and approval. 
A life on which God’s eyes thts rest must reach its goal. 

The course of life which God does not “know” perishes. 
A path perishes when, like some dim forest track, it dies out, 
leaving the traveler bewildered: or when, like some treach- 
erous Alpine track among rotten rocks, it crumbles beneath 
the foot. Every course of life but that of the lover and doer 
of the law of the Lord comes to a fatal end, and leads to the 
brink of a precipice, over which the impetus of descent car- 
ries the reluctant foot. The path stops, but the man does 
not. What becomes of him? 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Seven consecutive weeks with the world’s praise-songs. 
They are not the Vedas of India, the hymns once called 
Homeric, the Edda songs of Scandinavia. No human hymns 
are large enough to carry the thought and feeling of advan- 
cing years, But the psalms of thousands of years ago are more 
read and sung with enlarging thought and advancing ages. 

This divine hymnal is in five books. The first was edited 
by Solomon, preserving his father’s poetry; the second and 
third by Hezekiah; and the last two were issued after the 
exile. Great revivals always have great outbreaks of song. 
And the spirit of Psalm 137 will always bring revival. 

The names of the tunes are sometimes given. Psalm 56 
was to be sung to the tufe “ The far-off dove in silent lands.” 
These names were as poetic and appropriate as exquisite taste 
could make them. Would that these tunes as well as the 
names, and the one to which Jesus sang his Hallel before 
Gethsemane, had come down to us! 

The first word of this hymn is “ blessed,” or “Oh the 
blessedness of the man.” The conditions of happiness, of 
wealth, of power, might have been stated three thousand 
years ago, and be utterly antiquated now. But the condi- 
tions of blessedness are the same in all ages, this world, and 
the others to come. 

This poem has a poise and balance that is highly poetical. 
It is a poem of contrasts, not of things transient depending 
on public opinion, and liable to be reversed, but in things 
essential and eternal; in character tending to the “ great 
gulf ;” in occupations where he stands, walks, and sits; in 
delights, law of the Lord; contrasts a tree bearing luscious 
fruit and chaff in final results,—the way of the one approved 
of the Lord, the way of the other to perish, 

The figure in verse 3 is beautifully carried out, especially 
if we translate the last clause “‘ whatsoever it produces shall 
come to maturity.” There shall be no blight, for its supplies 
come in rivers, Even so light a thing as a leaf shall not 
wither. Can we claim to be the blessed man unless we have 
fruit luscious and plenty, unless we are green and sapful even 
to every leaf? Unless our doings prosper, can they be the 
right ones for righteous men? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. - 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

That walketh not in the counsel of the wicked (v.1). A man 
may walk in the counsel of the wicked without the intention 
of being wicked. He may think that one of the Devil’s 
proverbs is wise counsel, and follow it because he supposes it 
to be wise. When a boy is told by “all the fellows” that 
“ he'd better not be tied to his mother’s apron-strings,” and 





that “ there’s no use of his setting himself up as a saint, by 
refusing to smoke or drink or play cards like the rest of 
them,” he may not realize that this is “the counsel of the 
wicked.” When a young man hears his business associates 
vay that “a man mustn’t be too particular if he wants to suc- 
ceed in life,” or a young woman is told that “ having a good 
time while young” is part of her mission in this world, it 
may not oceur to either of them that such counsel is “the 
counsel of the wicked.” When a returning tourist, or an 
importer, is told that the statements made, or subscribed to, 
in the custom-houge clearings, are not to be taken literally, 
and that the law doesn’t really mean what it says, there may 
be no thought in the mind of the counseled that all this is 
“the counsel of the wicked.” In fact, it requires a good deal 
of character, a good deal of courage, and a good deal of in- 
dependence, 40 walk through this world without walking in 
“the counsel of the wicked.” 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners. How easy it is to stop 
“just for a minute,” and look at some lust-provoking photo- 
graphs in a show window, or watch a street fight, or listen to 
a profane or an obscene jest, or chat with an evil-doer on a » 
plane of conversation quite below a proper level! Even one 
who would not deliberately walk in ungodly counsel will 
sometimes stand in the way of sinners, It is this standing at 
the street corners, or at the low news-stands, or in the theater 
vestibules, or at the grog-shop doorways, that is the begin- 
ning of ruin to so many of our youths. Move on, boys! 
Don’t stop to talk, or io listen, or to look, where evil has 
sway. Don’t stand for a minute in the way of sinners. 

Nor siitcth in the seat of the scornful. These seats of the 
scornful are to be found almost everywhere. They are stuck 
around in the medical schools, in the lawyers’ officers, in the 
college dormitories, in the editorial offices, in the social club- 
rooms, in'the country stores, or in the church horse-sheds— 
to be occupied between meetings. The less a man knows, the 
more likely he is to take one of these seats, and the better he 
fills it. Blessed is the man who keeps clear of them all. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord (v. 2). It is one thing 
to submit to God’s law; it is quite another thing to delight 
in it. A great many more realize that God reigns than 
rejoice in the fact. But the child of God is glad in the rule 
of God ; glad that God is sovereign ; glad that God’s com- 
mandments are just what they are; glad that it is wrong to 
do wrong; glad that joy and peace are to be found only in 
God's service, and that the way of transgressors is hard. It 
is a blessed thing to be so identified with God—so one with 
him in Christ—as to delight in his power, his plans, and 
his law. 

In his law doth he meditate day and night. God’s word is 
worth thinking about. Its full benefits are not to be gained 
by a single reading. What has been read should be thought 
over by day and by night. In this way its meaning will 
grow, and its beauties will multiply. No one really knows ’° 
what is in the Bible from merely reading and hearing it. 
Only through its study—its thoughtful, prayerful, systematic, 
continued study—can it be understood in its depth and rich- 
ness and power. He who knows most about the Bible, and 
who loves it most, is he who meditates on its precepts and its 
promises, who thinks over its teachings, and who considers its 
wonderfulness, week-days and Sunday, by day and by night. 

Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (v. 3). There is no fail- 
ure to a child of God, He cannot fail. Nothing that he 
does—as a child of God-—can fail of complete success. His 
prosperity is unvatying. He isin God’s service, ready to do, 
or to endure, at the call of God. He has no plans of his own 
—except jn- submission to the will of God. Whatever God 
orders is right; it is best; it tends to good; it is in the line 
of prosperity ; it will finally be rejoiced over. ‘There are no 
reverses, no causes of discouragement, no defeats, to the sol- 
dier of Christ—so long as he keeps in the line led by the 
Captain of his salvation. Every step is toward assured 
victory. It is only when he falls out of line, when he 
attempts somethiug which God has forbidden, or which God 
has not directed, that he fails of success. In God’s service, 
“whatever he doeth shall prosper.” 

But the way of the wicked shall perish (vy. 6). . There is only 
one highway, of prosperity in the universe, and that leads 
heavenward. The tide of destruction is sure, sooner or later, 
to sweep over every other pathway. Only he who walks in 
the way where Christ leads can have ultimate success. No 
matter what business he is in; no matter what are his 
methods of business; no matter what is his course of daily 
living ; no matter what is his family, or who are his friends; 
— if he is not a child of God and a follower of Jesus his way 
shall perish ; his best laid plans shall miscarry; his busi- _ 
ness shall prove a failure. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Judged by the standard of the speculator in the Stock Ex- 
change, or in the Produce Exchange, the psalmist is “ all off” 
in this psalm. He onght to have said, “ Blessed is the man 
who makes a successful corner in stocks of a given railroad, 

















or in breadstuffs.” If we tarn now to the professional poli- 
tician, we shall find that his estimate of the standard of the 
psalmist is the same as is that of the other two sets of men. 
He would say, “ Blessed is the man who has complete control 
of the primaries; for his is the kingdom.” In fact, if we 
bring this psalm to the bar of any tribunal that judges 
according to the standards of this world, the writer is a 
fanatic and a foolish enthusiast, And if we who try to 
teach this lesson try to make out that always godliness 
has a “good time.” in this world, according to earthly stan- 
dards, we shall make a dismal failure in our teaching; for 
our scholars know enough of the affairs of this world to know 
that this is not the case. I know full well that godliness is 
profitable to all things, having the promise of the world that 
now is, as well as of that which is tocome. But even this 
has to be taken from the standpoint of the other world, rather 
than from that of mere earthly measurements. Even the 
writer of the Seventy-third Psalm was at one‘time puzzled by 
the apparently topsy-turvy state of things in this world. 
Looking at things as they are, he exclaimed: “ Behold these 
are the ungodly, who prosper in the world. They increase in 
riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my handsininnocency. For all the day have I been plagued, 
and chastened every morning.” This experience was too 
much for him, “until I went into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood I their end.” He had to go to where human 
judgments were reversed before he was set right in this dif- 
ficnit question. But when once he saw things in the light of 
God's truth, then at one glance he saw as he had not been 
able to do before. 

Now let the scholars see that this whole psalm must be 
looked at in the light of eternity, and they will at once per- 
ceive the truth of every word that the psalmist utters. Here, 
then, we read the heavenly estimate of those who are blessed, 
and those who are not. Now we no longer read about any- 
thing external, such as riches, power, popularity, influence, 
success, or even bodily health, but of those things alone that 
go to make up human character. In the heavenly scales 
nothing weighs at all heavily except this; but this is so 
heavy that it will outweigh all else. Even though a man be 
in prison, if he walks in the law of the Lord, the verdict of 
God is that he is blessed. Though persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and cast out from all his friends, and at last put to 
. death, still the Divine word is that that man is blessed. And 
why? Simply because he is what he should be. The Bible 
never judges a man -by what he has, but always by what he 
is. We, on the other hand, are apt to reverse this method, 
and judge a man, not so much by what he is as by what 
he has. And in this we show how utterly wrong we are in 
the standard which we set up. It is the scales of Satan, and 
not those of God, by which we are apt to wejgh men. 

Now take up the psalm a little more in its detail. The 
blessed man has three characteristics. They are progressive. 
He walks not in the counsel of the ungodly, he stands not in 
the way of sinners, and he sitteth not in*the seat of the un- 
godly. All this is simply to say that he has nothing to do 
with the methods of those who are not subject to the law of 
his God. Between him and them there is nothing in com- 
mon. On the contrary, his pleasures are derived from. an 
entirely different source. This witness is true. We sing, 
“ What sinners value I resign ;” and if we are believers, this 
is the way in which we act as well assing. If any one finds 
that godless amusements are his delight, he may well doubt 
whether he has really tasted the gift of God at all. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them;” and if the occupations in which 
any one delights are those of the world, he may well doubt 
his title to the saints’ rest. What do you like? Like that 
you are, 

Now, how about the prosperity of such aman? Verve 3 
speaks of this. If we take that to mean that the godly are 
always prosperous in this world, then we shall have to ex- 
clude Jeremiah and Paul, and a good many others, from that 
list, whom the Word has included in it. But if we still look 
at this prosperity as that seen from the other and truer side 
of life, we shall see that if a man stands by what he knows is 
right, all that he does shall prosper in the sight of God. If 
he loses his all for the sake of truth, God will so make that 
up to him that in the other world he shall have treasure 
heaped up to him for all eternity. All God’s accounts are 
not squared up on this side of the grave, but there is much 
that remains to be balanced on the other side. The slothful 
servant may have had in some particulars a better time than 
his fellow-servants who worked hard all the time that ‘their 
master was away, while he idles away his time, and laughed 
at them for their pains. But the case wa8 awfully reversed 
when the master returned. Then it was seen who were the 
truly blessed ones. And so for a while it may appear that 
the sinner has the best of it in this world. But the day is 
coming when it will be seen by all the universe that the one 
who was faithful isthe one who is also blessed. Then, then it 
shall be seen that the wicked is like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away, and that in the fires of the judgment day he 
cannot stand. Let the scholar know fall well that they which 
will be godly in this world must sometimes pay the cost; but 
that if they patiently endure, there is for them boundless 
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reward in the future, and that this reward will be one thit 
will last forever. X 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Six verses for our lesson to-day ; can you understand and 
learn to repeat them all? This is a psalm or song, the first 
in a book of the Bible called Psalms, a collection of prayers 
and praises to be used in worshiping.God. The first half of 
this psalm tells of the happiness of a good man, and three 
things about him; the last half of the psalm tells three things 
about a wicked’man, end what shall become of him. 

A Righteous Man.—W hat is it to be righteous? To try to 
do right, to be right, to say right words, and do only what is 
right. Was there ever one lived who was all righteous? 
Only one who never sinned; who was that? He is called 
“ our righteousness,” because he will take our sins, forgive 
them, and, if we pray to him for help, will give us his love 
and his spirit to do right in his sight.” A righteons man is 
one who thus loves the Lord, and will try to keep Trom doing 
anything sinful. The one who wrote this psalm knew from 
his own life, and from watching others, what it means to be 
righteous, and how happy such a lifé may be. 

Blessed.—That means happy, favored, made glad. Who 
used that word so often? Whoare some of those whom Jesus 
called blessed? The pure in heart, the meek, the merciful, 
the peacemakers,—are they righteous? Those who wrote 
the Psalms, Jesus Christ in his talks on earth, and John the 
beloved disciple, who wrote of heaven, spoke of the blessed 
more than any others. In these first three verses, we have 
the picture of a good man; in the golden text are three things 
which he will not do. (These three may be printed on the 
blackboard to represent three downward steps. ) 

Walks Not with the Wicked.—He does not want to go with 
them, to walk in the ways and places that they walk, to talk 
with them of their plans or to hear what is in their thoughts. 

Stands Not with Sinners.—He does not linger with them, 
would not act as if he liked to be in their company, talking 
with them on the street corners or in doorways. 

Nor Sits with the Scornful.—W ho are scornful ones? Those 
who laugh at others when they are trying to do right, who 
make fun of good things, who joke about the Bible and its 
sayings, who make light of life and death, and the life after 
this, They laugh at a boy who is brave enough to stand up 
for the right and true, call him a “ goody boy” if they know 
he is a prayerful child. Those are the scornful ones, and the 
truly good will not sit down with them as if one of their 
number, and pleased with their taunting words against the 
righteous. Now what are the three things the righteous will 
not do? What are the three downward steps they will not 
take? If you never mean to reach the third step, what is 
the best thing to do about the first step? Those who would 
not at last sit down with the scornful will be wise never to 
walk with the wicked. 

His Delight—While we have three things the good will 
not do, we have just one that tells what he loves, and where 
he finds his joy. Only one, because that covers all the rest; 
“his delight is in the law of the Lord.” What book has in it 
the law, the teachings about God, and how we may serve him ? 
The one who wrote the Psalms had only a small part of the 
Bible we have now; for this psalm was written a thousand 
years before Christ was born. We are to-day saying words 
that are almost three thousand years o!d. They are tried 
words, not one ever failed ; the pictures have not faded ; they 
are as true now as then, words so precious, so full of comfort 
and joy, so safe to guide and teach, that all who know them 
can delight in them by day and night. 

Like a Tree.—The righteous man, with his heart fixed on 
God, and kept true by his word, is like a tree; not one that 
grew up wild in the woods or the roadside, from some seed 
dropped by a bird or blown by the wind, but a tree selected 
for its choice kind, planted in a chosen, sunny spot, near to 
some stream or spring of water, where its roots can reach 
down deep in the rich, moist earth, and drink. Would such 
atree grow? Its leaf would be shining and green. It would 
bud and blossom, and its fruit be ripe in its time for bearing; 
in the very place the owner wanted it to be, it would bear 
much fruit. So with the blessed one who is righteous,— 
whatever he does, whether in dark days or in light, whatever 
comes, he may be sure he is one whom Jesus loves, whom the 
Father watches and cares for, who is truly blessed. 

The Wicked Not So.—You may repeat the verses you have 
learned, and find the wicked are exactly different from the 
righteous. What are the righteous like? The wicked man 
is not like a tree or a plant, or even a grain of wheat, only 
like the chaff, the husk that grows around the wheat. As 
the stalk grew, both had the same sunshine and dew; gath- 
ered in harvest-time, in the grain was the ripe kernel of gaod- 
ness, the chaff only worthless straw, to be swept away by the 
wind as the farmer threshed the wheat. 

In the Judgmen!.—When the time comes to judge the 
wicked and the good, the wicked cannot stand the trial. If 





}with them; they cannot, will not, be in the company of the’ 


righteous when they meet for their reward, | 

Tie Lord Knows.—Ue knows all the way his blessed ones 
have gone, every time they have been tempted and have 
conquered, every fear that made them falter, every mistake 
and wrong that grieved, every step of the way. In all the 
praises of heaven, and all the glory there, does the Lord hear 
every whispered prayer, every sigh, every cry of every child? 
Ah! little one, Jesus knew what he meant for you when he 
blessed and said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Are 
you not of more value than the little sparrow that Jesus said 
his Father noticed when it fell to the ground? 

Shall Prosper—shall Perish—Which shall prosper like the 
fruit-laden tree? which perish like the chaff? Which do 
you choose to be ? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 


Canon oF DURHAM. 


“ WaLkKetH,... STANDETH, ... Sirreru.”—The imagery 
of the First Psalm is both intensely Oriental and also archaic, 
The first verse pictures to us society in its primeval sim- 
plicity, when men did not merely consort together for busi- 
ness, and then retire to spend their leisure within the seclu- 
sion of their private houses, but when, as still in an Eastern 
village or Arab camp, all the daylight is spent in public, 
where the elders gather and sit till sunset together at the en- 
trance of the village, while the younger saunter in groups, 
taking note of their flocks and herds, or stand together listen- 
ing to the gossip of some wayfarer, or telling stories too often 
the reverse of profitable. “Sitting in the seat of the scorn- 
ful” suggests the contrast between the irreverent mockers 
who sit together to pour contempt on the good and the law of 
the Lord and those elders to whom there is a covert allusion 
in the next verse. These also sit in the gate, but to expound 
and enforce that Jaw which the good man loves. We must 
bear in mind that the primitive tribunal for all causes and 
questions was not a formal court, with official judges, but the 
assembly of the elders of the village, sitting by the wayside, 
to whom all disputes were referred. 

“A Tree PLANTED BY THE Rivers or Water.”—The 
blessing that the good man receives from the Lord is next 
illustrated by the comparison of a tree planted by the rivers 
of water. The reference is clearly to the date-palm, one of 
the most important and valuable fruit-trees of these regions, 
It has“frequently been “suggested that the lovely oleander, 
“the willows by the watercourses,” which screen, with their 
perennial shade, every river and brooklet in the land, and for 
weeks, in the early summer, shed a glowing sheet of pink 
over the fringe of every watercourse. But the oleander does 
not meet the conditions of this comparison ; it is not planted, 
but indigenous, and it bears no fruit. The date-palm alone 
meets all requirements. Though it will grow in almost any 
soil, it will never bear fruit unless within reach of water; 
and, as it is a dicecious tree, with the stamens and pistils on 
different plants, it very rarely yields fruit except under 
human care. It is true, one often sees palm groves where 
there is no apparent sign of water, in the most barren deserts, 
But the wandering Arab knows well that, wherever he sees a 
palm-tree, he has but to probe deep enough to jind water 
below. Brackigh it will probably be, for the palm-tree loves 
salt as well as sand ; but moisture of some kind there is sure 
to be. There is much force in the original Hebrew of the 
sentence “ planted by the rivers of water,” which is not ex- 
pressed in our translation. The word rendered “ planted” 
implies the taking of a shoot or cutting from a parent tree, 
separating it, and planting it elsewhere, as though God took 
his servants, separated them from the sinful relations in 
which they originally were, and planted them in his church. 
Again, “rivers of water” is in the original ‘rather “the 
dividing of streamlets;” that is, the little channels which 
I have often seen in palm groves, by which the water from a 
stream or spring is turned on to run round the stem of each 
tree, and then dammed up by the scraping of a little soil 
across it, that, sinking through the sand, it may refresh the 
roots. This is the meaning of the expression “watered by 
the foot,”—the gardener using his foot to guide and arrest 
the flow in the little channels. Here, tended and irrigated, the 
ever green leaf of the palm will never be scorched and browned, 
as it is when negleoted. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


EAsTERN IDEAS AS TO THE EARTHLY REWARD OF THE 
Ricureovus.—In the essentially religious mind of the East, 
all that happens to a man is attributed directly to the will of 
God, and is due either to his favor or to his displeasure. The 
Old World idea still prevails, that the good man will be 
blessed in worldly prosperity, while the wicked must ulti- 
mately suffer here for his iniquity. A modern Job would 
still find his Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and Elihu. The 





they were such scorners, the righteous could not sit or stay 


ancient difficulty is still puzzled over as it was by the psalm- 
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ist, who saw the wicked great in power, while the righteous 
were oppressed, and the same solution is the most likely to 
be given, I have very often heard the question asked, in 
solemn sincerity, by men in trouble, “ What wrong have I 
done, that this great evil should come upon me?” Notorious 
sinners themselves attrtbute their sufferings here, should they 
be unfortunate, to God’s wrath against their sin. One man 
I know who has been a great sufferer, and he believes that 
in his pain God is punishing him for a crime committed four 
years ago, the memory of which fills his waking hours and 
haunts him in all his dreams. He has often said he hopes 
he may have all his punishment in this world, so that he may 
look forward cheerfully to the world to come, 

“Watxkern,... Stanperu,.. . Sitrern.”—All these 
phrases suggest the leisurely life of the East. The walk of 
the Oriental is unhurried and dignified, interfering not at 
all with conversation. In the kindly climate which boun- 
teously provides, and presses not severely, the necessities of 
life are not so keenly felt, and men have time to indulge their 
social instincts by standing in the ways frequented by their 
friends, Every one acquainted with Oriental cities is familiar 
with the little knots of men at the corners and in the market- 
placessitting together, amusing themselves with remarks upon 
the passers-by. Traveling through the country, by nearly 
every village a particular spot is found where the men con- 
gregate, and spend by far the greater part of their time 
sitting, sraoking, and conversing. Haste is foreign to the 
Oriental character. The characteristics of a people are often 
reflected in their language. An Arab never asks where you 
dwell, but where you sit. 

“His Devicut 1s IN THE LAW OF THE LORD,” étc.—The 
students of the law among the Jews are possessed of many 
privileges, The oral law says “that the study of the law is 
equal to the fulfilment of all the commandments ;” and all 
other commandments must give way to this study. Again 
we read, “ He who studies the law, to him are all sins for- 
given;” again, ‘He who teaches his son the law is as if he 
had fulfilled the whole law.” The study of the Talmud is 
commended, and encouraged by the assurance that he who 
studies it is a “son of the world to come”=child of everlast- 
ing life. When we lived in the midst of the town, I used to 
hear the voices of several old men around, reading aloud far 
into the night; and again ere sunrise the solemn tones would 
often steal through the morning air. This, especially getting 
up in the morning to study and pray, is-esteemed so meritori- 
ous that men who can afford it often pay others to do it on 
their account, under the impression, of course, that they get 
credit for what they honestly pay fon. I know a company in 
Tiberias the members of which are paid by a wealthy man in 
Beirfit. Every morning, two hours before sunrise, they are 
roused by the deacon to perform their devotions for the 
benefit of their benefactor. 

“Tue CHAFF WHICH THE WIND Drivers Away.”—This 
phrase conveys little meaning to the Western mind. Every 
autumn, for months, we here view the conditions which sug- 
gested the comparison to the inspired poet. All over the 
land, by every town and village, is seen the wind-swept 
threshing-floor. Standing on a mountain-top on a favorable 
day, these are seen like so many yellow centers of chaff- 
clouds, It seems at times as if the air were almost filled with 
the chaff, “ driven away” by the winds, as the peasants heave 
the threshed grain into the air, the solid wheat falling in 
heaps by the winnowers’ feet. ° 

“Tae Wickep SHatu Nor Stand In THE JUDGEMENT.” 
—The rabbis interpret this to mean “in the day of judge- 
ment ;” that is, the last day. Qimchi says it is the day of 
death, declaring that the wicked shall have no resurrection, 
their souls absolutely perishing in the hour of death. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, Taz Boox.— Who were the authors of the Psalms? Why, 
then, are they called the Psalms “of David”? Into how 
many books are they divided in the Revised Version? Why? 
Why does the Revised Version print them like poetry? For 
what purpose were the Psalms collected ? Among the books 
of the Old Testament, what rank do they take in men’s affec- 
tion? Why? What is the best way of studying the Psalms? 

2. Burst ry Assoctarss (v. 1).—Why‘is it in the Hebrew 
“blessings” (in the plural) “are for the man”? (Matt. 25: 
23.) What are some of these many blessings? What one 
blessing sums them all up? (Matt. 13:46.) In what three 
ways does this verse indicate the progressive downfall of the 
evil? How is it fortunate for the evil that their downfall is 
gradual? (Jonah 3: 8-10.) How is this an added danger? 
(Heb. 3:13.) When only can the good associate safely with 
the bad? (Matt. 18:12.) But when God does not send us to 
them, what should be our association with them? (Prov. 4: 
14,15.) How can we keep this from being misunderstood as 
pride? (1 Tim. 1: 15.) 

3. Brest 1n THovents (y¥. 2)—How do bad men read 

_ God's word when they read it? (Jas.2: 19.) How do good 








imen show their delight in God’s law? How did Christ? 
(John 4; 34.) What good comes from dofig right merely 
frum a sense of duty? What higher good comes from doing 
it with delight? Why is the latter a higher way? (2 Cor. 
3:6.) Why can there be no delight in God’s law without 
meditation on it? Why, to be fruitful, must the meditation be 
constant? How are our daily tasks helps, rather than hin- 
drances, in such meditation ? 

4. Buest 1x Fortune (v. 3).—Why is a tree by the water 
taken for illustration? (Jer. 17:8.) Why was this com- 
parison especially beautiful to an Oriental? (Ezek. 19: 13.) 
From what stream do Christians draw strength ? (John 7 : 
37, 38; Rev. 22:1.) In what ways is Christ’s influence in 
the world like a river? In what ways are Christians like 
trees? What comfort is there in the fact that the Christian 
is a tree “ planted,” set by God in one place? (Acts 22 : 10.) 
What is the fruit of the Christian? (Gal. 5: 22, 23.) What 
is to be said of so-called Christians who bear no fruit? (John 
15: 8.) When are these Christian fruits: unseasonable? 
(Ezek. 47:12; 2 Tim. 4:2.) How do their seasons vary? 
(Eccl. 3: 1-8.) Whal do Christians count prosperity, that 
they find it in all their undertakings, though these under- 
takings fail? (Luke 22:42.) Why does worldly prosperity 
come so often to the wicked ? 

5. Curst in THovueHs (v. 4),—How are the evil like 
chaff in their thoughts? (Eph. 4:14); in their acts? (Jas. 
1: 6-8); in their results? (Proy. 21:6.) How long do the 
chaff and the wheat remain together? (Matt. 13:30.) What 
is the wind that drives the chaff away ? (Rev. 6:12-17.) If 
all men are sinners, what can preserve any from this whirl- 
wind ? (Isa. 32 : 2.) 

6. Curst tn Associates (v. 5).-—What is meant by the 
“judgment”? (Rom. 2: 16.) Yet what judgment comes 
daily? Why do the wicked fall in both judgments? (Matt. 
25 : 41-45.) Why would impenitent sinners be unhappy in 
heaven? Why are they retained in the congregations on 
earth? (Matt. 13 : 29.) 

7. Curst 1x Fortune (v. 6).—How intimately does God 
know our human life? (Heb. 4:15.) In what sense, that 
does not apply to the wicked, does God know the lives of the 
good? (Matt, 12 : 30-32,37; John 10:14; 2 Tim. 2: 19.) 
What are some of the ways in which the wicked walk? How 
do these “ ways” themselves perish? Why do the wicked 
perish with their “ ways” ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. ; 

1. What two characters are contrasted in the First Psalm? 
2. What kind of associates do the good avoid? (golden text.) 
3. With what do they fill their thoughts? 4. How does God 
reward them? 5, To what does the psalmist compare the 
good? 6. To what does he liken the evil? 7. What kind 
of associates will the evil failtogain? 8. How will God pun- 
ish the evil? 9. How can we tell in which class we stand ? 
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DECISION JUNCTION! 


THE WAY OF 
THE RIGHTEOUS, 


PEACE. 
ENDURANCE. 
FRUIT. 

GOD'S FAVOR. 
MEAVEN. 


THE WAY OF 
THE UNGODLY. 


UNREST. 
WITHERING. 
EMPTINESS. 
CONDEMNATION. 
HELL. 


WHICH WAY DO YOU Gor 














LOVING GOD’S LAW, 
TEP CAREFULLY. 
WE SN upy DILIGENTLY. 
TAND FIRMLY. 


“The holy scriptures, which are able . . . through 
faith.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Blest is the man whose cautious feet.” 

** Oh, how I love thy holy law!” 

“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“It is well with my soul.” 

“The Lord will provide.” 

** Blest are the pure in heart.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The deepest depth in wickedness that our psalmist recdg- 
nizes, is “the seat of the scorner.” The term “scorner” 
occurs most often in the Book of Proverbs, and there as the 
antithesis to the “ wisdom,” which is the especial theme of 





that book. As the wisdom of the Hebrews was found in an 
intelligent relation to God, and a dependence on h'm for 
illumination and direction in the practical affairs of life; so 
the scorners were a class of free thinkers, who leaned on their 
own understanding (Prov. 3: 5), made a mock of sin (Prov. 
14: 9), and acted with a haughty arrogance which contrasted 
with the humility of a faithful Israelite (Prov. 21 : 24). 

It is in the Solomonic era, when wisdom (chochmah), or the 
intelligent and humble comprehension of God’s workings, 
began to be cultivated, that the scorner also appears. At 
times, he may have clothed his contempt for such intelligence 
in the garb of a-false humility, which treated the problem of 
the divine government to be insoluble, because they really 
believed that government to be capricious and irrational. 
At others, there would be a franker mockery at this new 
search for insight into God’s ways, which did not disguise its 
irreligious character. But in either case the result was the 
same,—a practical agnosticism like that which has petrified 
China into stability. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The two ways in life and their two endings are set forth in 
this lesson. The way of the righteous with its blessings, and 
the way of the wicked with its destructions, are here shown 
over against each other. 

A way is a road ; a road is a line of travel. On one of the 
traveled roads here described are the evil-minded and the 
sinful and the scorner, all of them doing wrong, and being 
swept on to death and ruin. On the other road are the Bible- 
lovers and the well-doers, all of them showing signs of life, 
and moving onward prosperously toward the highest goal in 
the universe. 

These roads are open before every man for his choice. He 
can walk in either of them that he prefers; and he can know 
the end from the beginning as he makes-his choice. 

“ Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse” 
is the declaration of God to every person ; “ the blessing, if 
ye shall hearken unto the commandments of the Lord your 
God, which I command you this day ; and the curse, if ye shall 
not hearken unto the commandments of the Lord your God, 
but turn aside out of the way which I command you thisday.” 
“ And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This 
is the way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left.” 


ADDED POINTS. 

Character is shown by what a man does not do, as well as 
by what he does, The word “not” is an important one in 
the Ten Commandments. 

One bad step leads to another; and one bad stop leads to 
another,— whether the stop is in sitting or standing. 

A man is worth most when he does what he loves to do, if 
it is in the line of right doing. 

A tree needs water at its roots, in order to grow. A man 
must have the roots of his character fed by the water of life, 
if he would gain in godly manfulness. 

Without personal character there is no sure stability to a 
man. More than one man of exceptional intellect has fallen 
short of greatness only through a lack of character. 

Neither in this world nor in the next, neither before God 
nor his fellows, can a wicked man stand the test as a godly 
man can, 

The Lord knoweth the man who has chosen the right road 
through life; and the Lord knows all about the man who 
hasn’t. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


QUARTERLY “EXERCISES” WITH 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The preparation of an “ order of service,” in some way 
especially appropriate to the lessons of the quarter, is 
an idea that seems to have pleased many superintendents, 
possibly suggested by the custom in the Park Place Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
to which reference has repeatedly been made in The Sun- 
day School Times. This method is used alsoin the First 
Baptist Sunday-school of New Britain, Connecticut, with 
two or three unique features that may be helpful to any 
one now preparing a quarterly order of service for the 
second quarter of 1892. 

The most notieeable characteristics in their exercises, 
during the last three quarters, are these: 1. The respon- 
sive readings,in each quarterly exercise, are made up 
partly or wholly of selections from the text of the lessons 
of that quarter. In the exercise for the fourth quarter 
of 1891 there were two sets of such readings, composed 
of two selections from each lesson of the quarter, follow- 
ing each other in the order of the lessons, and also keep. 
ing a sequence of thought. Theeffect of repeating these 
central thoughts of the quarter every Sunday, it can be 
readily seen, must be impressive and permanent. Such 
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a collection of quotations for responsive readings, clearly 
related to each other, it would seem, might be made from 
ally quarter’s lessons. 2. In each exercise there is a 
prayer, printed in full, which all the school repeats in 
concert. 8. For each quarter a “memory hymn” is 
printed in full, which the scholars are “‘ earnestly recom- 
mended” to commit to memory. For example, take the 
short and simple exercise for the third quarter of 1891: 


FIRST BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
(New Britain, Connecticut.) 


OPENING SERVICE, 


Topic for the quarter: “ Jesus, the Son of God.” 

Golden text for the quarter: ‘These are written, that ye 
might @elieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name” (John 
20: 31). 

Singing : School rise, and unite in singing “All hail, the power 
of Jesus’ name!” (Two stanzas.) 

Responsive reading: “ Belief.” 

Supt. : God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. 

School: He that believeth on him is not condemned; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. 

Supt. : As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up. 

School: For God so loved the world that he gave his “ity 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life. 

Supt. : Jesus cried and said, He that believeth in me be- 
lieveth not on me, but on him that sent me. 

School: 1am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in me should not abide in darkness, 


Prayer (by the whole school standing) : 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, help us to believe on taee and 
upon thy Son Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. Thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life 
to as many as believe on his name. And this is life eternal 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent. Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given him. Sanctify them through 
thy truth, that they all may be one, and that the world may 
believe on him whom thou hast sent. Manifest thyself unto 
all who have not believed on thee, that they may be kept from 
the evil of the world, and may know the love wherewith thou 
hast loved us. Give unto every one of us that faith which will 
reveal thee, that love which will draw us closer un‘o thee, and 
that zeal which will send’ us gladly forth to serve thee. 
thy name may be glorified and souls may be saved, through 
Jesus Christ thy Son. Amen. 

Singing (selected hymn). 

Responsive vending : “* Results of Belief or Unbelief. ” 

Asst, Supt. : I‘am come a light into the world, that whoso- 
ever believeth on me should net abide in darksess. 

School: Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do alsog and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto my Father. 

Asst. Supt.: Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible tothim that believeth. 

School : Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
of God. He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life. 

Asst. Supt.: The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand. 

School: He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him. 

(Or, read lesson responsively). 

Announcements. 

Lesson study (thirty minutes). 

CLOSING SERVICE. 

Review questions. 

Secretary’s report. 

Memory hymn (three stanzas) : 


Oh! what shall I give to the Saviour 
For what he-hath given to me? 

I’ll give him the gift of an earnest life, 

Of a heart that is loving and free from strife, 
As he hath given for me. 





INTERESTING A CONGREGATION IN 
“HOME READINGS.” 


Among the many schemes for stimulating a whole 
congregation to interest in the current Sunday-school 
lessons is one devised by the Rev. S. O. Royal, pastor 
of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Urbana, 
Ohio. At the first of this year he distributed among his 
people a leaflet that he had prepared, entitled “Six 
Weeks with Isaiah in the Land of Prophecy.” Follow- 
ing the schedule there was an explanation of the method, 
in these words : f 

1, The above plan for uniting the study of the congregation 
upon a single book of the Bible is an experiment. The success 
of the plan will depend largely upon the earhestness with which 
all join in the private reading. Ten or twelve chapters per 


greek will take us through Isaiah in six weeks. 









That }, 


2. The congregation is invited to write out questions concern-. 
ing obscure or difficalt passages, and drop them in the basket. 
3. Let us see how much we can accomplish by focalizing the 
thoughts of the pastor and eerie upon this part of revelation 
for a short time. 

The principle with which he began is mentioned also 
in a recent letter. “‘ Doubtless the pulpit of to-day,” he 
writes, “leans too constantly toward, a microscopic 
study, and a piecemeal presentation, of the Word of 
God. Narrow views are apt to be false views, The eye 
was constructed to receive a visual angle of sixty de- 
grees, and is not satisfied with a scope less wide. No 
one enjoys watching a football game through a crack in 
the fence. The hand-glass is good for detecting counter- 
feits and deciphering obscurities; but in magnifying a 
picture its refraction destroys perspective and distorts 
proportions, except in the narrow circle beneath its focus. 
The human eyes or the lips have no beauty of them- 
selves, except to the anatomist. Combined with the 
other features, all enjoy their comeliness in a graceful 
face. Only one man in our town enjoys botanical micro- 
scopy; we all enjoy and love flowers. 

“ Just so with this minute, expert scrutiny of Scrip- 
ture. The Divine Word is a unit.. No part can be 
rightly understood out of its true relation to the rest. 
Each book has its central idea. This found, the whole 
can be interpreted in its light. Around this all the 
parts cluster, forming a complete picture, which common 
minds can grasp. With such a view, undistracted by 
minute considerations, may not the populace be brought 
to a completer knowledge and deeper love of the Word 
of God?” 

Acting on this principle, the readings were prepared. 
Three of the six weeks’ course are given herewith, as 
illustrative of all. 


PLAN OF HOME READINGS. 
First WEEK—January 4-11. 
1. General rebuke of the apostasy and hypocrisy of the 
times, Chapter 1. 
2. Judea is threatened because of this apostasy, yet com- 
forted with a promise of future glory! Chupters 2-4. 
3. A beautiful parable of the vineyard’soon to be desolated. 
Chapter 5. 
4. A series of historical utterances, 
(1.) The prophets’ own commission. Chapter 6. 
(2.) The prophets’ personal relatiotis arid the sign of Im- 
manuel. Chapters 7 to9 :7. 
(3.) The Divine supremacy maintained through the As-¢ 
syrian. Chapter 9:8 to chapter 10. 
THIRD WEEK—January 17-24, 
1. Mingled warnings and encouragements. 
(1.) The land shall be desolate. Chapter 24. 
(2.) But the people should be preserved. Chapters 25, 26. 
(3.) And released from captivity. Chapter 27. 
(4.) The people denounced for their intemperance and 
worldly confidence, Chapters 28, 29. 
(5.) The folly of depending on Egypt as an ally. Chap- 
ters 30, 31. 
(6.) Jehovah still to be the Saviour of the people. Chap- 
ters 32, 33. 
(7.) Edom shall not escape the ravages of war. Chapter 34. 
(8.) A hymn celebrating the promised return from exile. 
oe 35. 


SIxTH Wek arenes BN 1-8. 
1, Immoralities denounced. Chapter 57. 
2. Hypocrisy reproved. Chapter 58. 
5. The Redeemer could cleanse from iniquities. 
4 


Chapter 59. 
. Glories foreseen through present distress. 
(1.) Zion shall prosper. Chapter 60. 
(2.) The gospel shall be preached, Chapter 61. 


(3.) The church shall be honored. Chapter 62. 
(4.) The heathen shall acknowledge Jehovah. Chapter 63. 
5. A moaning prayer in view of the coming captivity. 
Chapter 64. 
6. The era of universal peace and the glories of Messiah’s 
reign. Chapters 65, 66. 
It is Mr. Royal’s intention to prepare a similar schedule 
for readings on the lessons in Daniel, May 22 to June 12. 
Regarding the success of the first series he says: 
“From the general testimony in its favor, and the 
increased interest in our Sunday-school lessons, I am 
more and more impressed with the wisdom of the plan. 
I have often launched away from the old method of text- 


flock a store of forage, cut, dried, and snugly baled by 


the shepherd, the effort stems more like bringing the 
flock to the pasture-bars, turning them loose in the big 
clover, and showing them green slopes and well-watered 
dells beyond, where each can gather for himself in de- 
lightful plenty. 

“T further believe, so great is the variety and wide 
the scope of Scripture teaching, that this method may 
be adapted to the varied ‘phases of church life, activity, 
and need, as they may occur.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


eee 


[In view of the fact that the reception ot a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by, 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





ANDREWS'S LIFE OF OUR LORD»* 


The long-promised revised edition of this standard 
work of the Rev. 8. J. Andrews has at last appeared, 
Of its kind it was, in its original form, the best volume 
in the English language, perhaps in any language. As 
is well known to thorough students of the Gospels, it 
had a more limited and definite purpose than the nu- 
merous Lives of Christ which attempt to tell the gospel 
story over again. This was to deal with “the life of the 
Lord on the earth in its chronological, topographical, 
and historical relations only,” assuming that the Gospels 
are “ genuine historical documents, and true statements 
of facts.” This purpose was well carried out in the first 
edition, which appeared in 1862. The present edition 
is an improvement on the first, though it preserves the 
same purpose, method, and character, and maintains to 
a large extent the same conclusions, 

Bat textual criticism has reached more definite results 
during’ the past thirty years, new light has been gained 
on topographical problems; while the appearance of the 
Revised Version has given to the interpretation of the 
gospel records the aid of the most recent scholarship, 
With a full recognition of the pfogress made, and with 
a patient and thorough scrutiny of the mass of new 
material, Mr. Andrews has prepared this edition of his 
book, rewriting large portions, making numberless addi- 
tions, and inserting maps and tables which facilitate the 
use of the material by students of the Gospels. Hence 
an exceptionally good book has been made much better, 
The many readers who have felt their obligation to the 
author, on accofint of the helpfulness of his previous 
studies, will not be surprised to find that he has im- 
proved upon himself. 

The new edition has the same form and size as the 
former one, but contains more matter. The number of 
pages has been slightly increased (from 624 to 651); but 
by the use of a smaller yet clearer type, and especially 
by presenting the longer dissertations in still smaller 
type, the amount of valuable material is greatly ex- 
tended. The “Outline Harmony,” prepared by Pro- 
fessor Perry of Hartford, which is prefixed to the new 
edition, has been carefully arranged, and the convenience 
of it will at once appear to those using the work. The 
maps and plans, seven in number, are all new and valu- 
able. Besides these, there are occasional outline illus- 
trations of ‘localities or scenes; none of these, however, 
are “illustrations,” in the ordinary market phraseology. 

The new table of contents gives a better idea of the 
plan of the treatment than was possible, without careful 
study, in the case of the earlier volume. The parts are, 
however, the same, though the proportion of matter 
devoted to each has been altered. 

In the principal essays there has been a studious and 





preaching, and have found great advantage in portraying 
tlie wider horizons given by a whole chapter or book 
For example, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the | 
Mount, and the entire Book of Matthew, have each been 
profitably discussed in single sermons of thirty minutes. 

“The recent venture according to this plan, conduct- 
ing the congregation, together with the Sunday-school, 
through a ‘Six Weeks’ Journey with Isaiah in the Land 
of Prophecy,’ has proved stimulating to the preacher and 





interesting to the people. Ihstead of bringing to the 





. | istic candor and judicial attitude. 


successful effort to bring the discussions up to date, and 

| here, as everywhere, Mr. Andrews shows his character- 

He is here, in many 
cases, less pronotinced in the statement of his individual 

| judgment; the reader being given the material, and left 

| to form his own decision. 

Mr. Andrews still favors the Quadri-paschal theory of 





*The Life of our Lord upon the Earth, considered in its histori- 
eal, chronological, and geocraphical relations. By Samuel J. 
Andrews. A new and wholly revised edition. O74 506 incl rated 
cloth, with maps and plans, pp. xxvii, 651.@New York: Char 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $10. 
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our Lord’s ministry; and, indeed, nothing has been 
learned in the last thirty years that would seriously 
modify that view. His peculiar position in regard to 
the imprisonment of the Baptist and the beginning of 
the public ministry in Galilee is‘sti]] maintained. The 
only serious change in the chronological scheme or 
sequence is one that will startle many readers. The 
author now defends the view that the entire passage 
from John 7: 2 to 10: 21 showld be placed before the 
journey to Cesarea Philippi and the transfiguration. In 
other respects, the arrangement of this difficult period is 
left as before. Here is the widest difference from the 
view of Robinson, That the healing of the blind man 
(John 9) should be joined with the feast of tabernacles 
has been held by very many, and also that Luke 9: 51 
and following narrates a later journey to Jerusalem,— 
the new feature is the relative position to the transfigu- 
ration. Mr. Andrews defends this view main!y because 
it furnishes incidents to cover the period from the close 
of October 29 to the final departure from Galilee. This 
scarcely seems a sufficient reason. (By some oversight 
the chronological index—pp. 648, 649—has not been 
corrected to correspond with the new scheme. The 
events are arranged as in the body of the work, but 
the time of the transfiguration is still given as “ sum- 
mer, 29’’). 

In regard to the night examinations before the Jewish 
rulers, Mr. Andrews now gives more weight to the argu- 
ments in favor of two (or three) examinations, He has 
also properly corrected the spelling ‘‘Sanhedrim” to 
“Sanhedrin.” Stitl upholding the view that our Lord 
ate the passover at the regular time, the author has gath- 
ered the newer arguments on both sides, giving due 
weight to each. The appearances on the day of the 
resurrection are now reckoned as five, a distinct appear- 
ance to the other women being admitted. 

Some valuable matter, largely from the hands of 
friends, is given in a brief appendix. 

It is to be regretted that so careful a student of 
authorities should have been misled (apparently by a 
sweeping assertion of Dr. W. M. Thomson) into the 
belief that the idea of two Bethsaidas originated with 
Reland, in 1714; whereas maps and records of travel 
recognized the two distinct sites centuries before Reland. 

It will not be necessary to give farther details here. 
No one who wishes to study thoroughly the gospel story 
can afford to be without this volume. One who is un-{ 
willing to give serious attention to the study need not 
purchase it. The purpose, plan, and treatment render it 
indispensable to the ewer-growing class of real studeuts ; 
it is of no use for any others, This is intended to be 
high praise. While the work is scholarly to the last 
degree, the method being purely scientific, it is scholarly 
from a Christian point of view. Reverent and pro- 
foundly religious in tone, it shows no fear of facts, no 
reluctance to encounter alleged difficulties. 

It should be added that, while the results of minute 
exegetical study are everywhere apparent, the work does 
not demand any knowledge of Greek in order that one 
may understand and study it, The author, after so 
many years have tested the value of his labors, may be 
congratulated on having given new value to what was 
already so good. After thirty years, Mr. Andrews re- 
prints in his preface (p. ix) these significant words: 
“Those readers who have been accustomed to hear, 
through skeptical critics, of the numerous errors and 
mistakes of the evangelists, will be surprised to learn 
how few are the’ points of real difficulty, and how often 
these are exaggerated by the misunderstanding of the 
critic himself.” 

The appearance of the book is creditable, and it is of 
a convenient size. 


Every thoughtful and observant man who has visited 
the East comes away impressed by the fundamental dif- 
ferences of thought and character from our own, which 
itexhibits, The Rev. Edward P. Thwing, of Brooklyn, in 
his Ex Oriente, attempts to convey to us the impressiony 
he received during an extended visit to India, China, 
and Japan, not in a formal account of his travels, but in 
a series of rather fragmentary sketches, based on observa- 
tion supplemented by wide reading. There is little at- 
tempt to follow an order of discussion, and, while much 
is suggested, but little is thought out, and large freedom 
is taken in digression. He begins with some notice of 
the physical environment in which the life of the East 
is found, and then proceeds to the discussion of national 
types, of physiological peculiarities, of religious faiths, 
literary traditions, and the like. There is much that is 
suggestive in the book; butit lacks any underlying phi- 


« losophy, either metaphysical, religious, or historical. It 


is worthy of mention that he finds in the practice of 
drinking tea a survival of an old pagan or Booddhist 
ceremonial in honor of the dead. (7} <5} inches, pp. 118. 
Brooklyn: Edward P. Thwing. Price, $1.00.) 


Parallel with the literature of folk-lore and the folk- 
song is that which furnishes careful descriptions of the 
outlying and little-known populations of the world, and 
enables us to feel our kinship with our remoter brethren. 
Professor J. A. Friis, of the University of Kristiania, 
seems to have taken the Lapps of northern Norway 
(Finnmark) and of Russia for his theme: His earlier 
wofks, on the Folk-Tales and Sagas of the Lapps and the 
Mythology of the Lapps, are recognized as of scientific 
authority. His Pictures from Finnmark (Skildringer fra 
Finnmarken) are of lighter touch, and introduce us to 
the familiar life of this recently Christianized people, 
whose simple faith and brotherly virtues remind one of 
Madame Rink’s sketches of the Christians of Greenland. 
The story is interspersed with chapters descriptive of 
social peculiarities, one of which gives specimens of the 
lingua franca in which the Russian traders carry on their 
commerce with the Norse fishermen. (7} <4} inches, 
pp. 160. Kristiania: Albert Cammermeyer.) 


Anthologies of wise and felicitous sayings, whether 
original or selected, always find a public. The anony- 
mous compiler of Stop and Think finds rather more wis- 
dom in Charles Dickens’s novels than most people would 
find there. But his nearly five hundred aphorisms are 
from all quarters, from Socrates to Phillips Brooks, and 
some are very good, as, for instance, Emerson’s “ Every 
violation of truth is a stab at the health of human 
society;”’ Samuel Johnson’s “ He who waits to do a great 
deal of good at once, will never do anything ;” Lowell’s 
“Not failure, but lowaim, iscrime;” and Phillips Brooks's 
“The true way to be humble is not to stoop till you are 
smaller than yourself, but to stand at your real height 
against some higher nature, that shall show you what the 
real smallness gf your greatest greatness is.” (74) 
inches, pp. 88.. Philadelphia: John Highland. Price, 
50 cents.) 


The inexhaustible theme employs a great variety of 
pens, President Leavitt of Ewing College, in Jesus the 
Teacher, puts forward the side of his character which 
pnaturally first attracts a professional educator. He 
makes many points which are good, but none that are 
strikingly original, unless we except this new form of 
the “ Kenosis” theory: “ Reflection assures us that he 
was, and still is, under self-imposed limitations.” (64 
inches, pp. 30. Ewing, Illinois: Oollege Printing House.) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The use of an acrostic in Hebrew poetry has been 
suggested by several Oriental scholars, notably Lagarde 
and Bickell. The existence of alphabetical psalms in 
the Psalter was thought to point in that direction. 
Mr. G. Margoliouth, in The Academy, thinks he has 
found a case, in Psalm 110, where the initial letters of the 
earlier lines seem to spell the name “Simeon.” He 
thinks this confirms Professor Cheyne’s assertion that 
the Psalm was written in the days of Simon the Mac- 
cabee, and with reference to him. Dr. A. Neubauer 
doubts the discovery, as acrostics are not found in He- 
brew poetry before the eighth century of our era, And 
if it were an acrostic, it is probably the name of the 
psalmist himself, and not that of the prince. 


Pope Leo XIII. has added to the rich literary and 
scholarly treasures of the Vatican by the purchase of the 
famous library of the Borghese family, which, on account 
of financial embarrassments and the death cf the last 
male member of the family, was sold for one million lire. 
The Prussian Government had also offered to purchase 
the collection, because it contains so many valuable 
manuscripts on German affuirs and their relations to the 
Vatican during the period of Pope Paul V.; but the 
Borghese family, which has furnished one pope, was 
anxious that it should become a part of the Vatican 
library. Some Catholic papers are censuring this act, on 
the ground that the recent great losses of funds by the 
Vatican authorities should have suggested making haste 
slowly in so heavy a purchase. But scholars in general, 
and particularly historians, must be glad that the Vatican 
has secured this collection, especially as its famous 
library—even the manuscript department—has, through 
the generosity of the present pontiff, been thrown open 





to the scholars of all lands and churches. The largest 
literary working-room in Italy has been arranged so as 





to give space for sixty-two investigators. This boon is 
appreciated so keenly by scholars that only four places 
are now vacant. 


The rise of hymnology to the rank of a branch of 
practical theology has created a whole literature of 
discussion, and also has led to extensive collections 
of hymnological material. The best known of these on 
our side of the Atlantic has been the collection of the 
Rev. Frederick M. Bird, now in possession of Union 
Theological Seminary through the generosity of Henry M. 
Day of New York. It now seems that the Hartford 
Seminary has become the fortunate possessor of a collec- 
tion of still greater extent and value, which had been 
gathered by Mr. Paine of New York. It is esp&ially 
rich in American works, from the Psalmbook by Henry 
Ainsworth, out of which the Pilgrims praised God, and 
the first edition of the Bay-State Psalm-Book, down to, 
the last issues of the press. Some of its contents are, of 
course, more curious than valuable; as, for instance, 
The Republican Hymn-Book (Covington, Kentucky, 
1845), by Thomas Herbert, one of whose hymns begins, 
“©O Lord, I feel most awful strange!” Not less valuable 
to the student of hymnology are the twenty volumes of 
scrap-books, whose cpntents have been gathered out of 
periodicals from 1740 to the present. Besides these, 
there are valuable manuscript materials, including an 
index to a hundred and sixteen American hymn-books, 
embracing fifty thousand first lines. Itshows that while 
the most popular hymn in English books is Lyte’s 
“Abide with me,” in America this place is held by 
Cowper’s “God moves in a mysterious way,” which is 
in sixty-five of the books. 


A liking for books made small, or thin, or both, by the 
use of India paper, continues in England. The well- 
known Globe Shakespeare has been reissued from the 
Cambridge University Press, on India paper,at a higher 
price, but with no manifest improvement in readability 
or beauty ; while the Oxford Press has been experiment- 
ing, for two or three years, in the manufacture of tiny 
Bibles, Testaments, and prayer-books. Having already 
—as has been stated in this column—produced a Bible 
(with Apocrypha) measuring 44 2{X{ inches,—in type 
clear enough to enable the present writer to‘ read the 
Apocrypha through in its pages,—the Clarendon Press 
now presents a still smaller Bible, measuring no more 
than 83244 inches. The Finger Prayer-Book, con- 
taining all the matter in the Church of England book 
save the calendar, “ occasional services,” and articles of 
religion, boasts dimensions*of 34144, and weighs 
five-eighths of an ounce. These booklets are worth men- 
tioning beside the Pickering “diamond” Shakespeare 
and Homer, but can hardly be said to promote visual joy 
on the part of would-be readers, or of the patient com- 
positors in the Clarendon Press, to whose painstaking 
accuracy all English readers owe so much. The smallest 
book ever printed, in proportion to its number of words, 
is said to be a little Dante, in Italian, which is occasion- 
ally offered for sale at about twerity-five dollars; and 
there was issued jn London, a few years ago, merely to 
show what could be done, a “ midget folio” volume of 
one hundred and sixty pages, printed on bank-note 
paper, and bound in vellum, which is 14 inches long, 1} 
wide, and 5-16 thick, weighing a dram and a half. 


When eminent authors die, a long series of “ hitherto 
unpublished ” manuscripts of all kinds is pretty sure to 
appear, the degrees of value and valuelessness being very 
variant,—as the alliterative critics might say. In Car- 
lyle’s case, the public and the cynical philosopher’s 
memory have alike been sufferers, because of the rival 
series of reminiscences edited by Froude and Norton; 
but readers were properly glad to get Thomas Carlyle’s 
Counsels to a Literary Aspirant, a letter written in 1842, 
and published in a booklet in 1886, with an added note 
by its editor, Dr. Hutchison Stirling, the Scotch Hege- 
lian. Somewhat similar, but expository and much 
longer, is a newly issued report of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Literature, delivered by Carlyle in 1838. There 
were twelve lectures, of which a Mr. T. C. Anstey, M.P., 
took notes, which notes have for some time had a mod- 
erate circulation in manuscript. The speaker considered 
some phases of literature in general, and of Greek, 
Roman, medieval German, Italian, Spanish, French, 
and English literature in particular, closing with the 
impact of Goethe on British thought. They are pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ($1.00). 
The Evening Post lately printed Wotton Reinfred, a 
novel by Carlyle, which the Appletons will issue in 
book form. It is didactic, effasively conversational, and 
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sentimental, after the fashion of fiction in 
the period of Longfellow’s Hyperion, to 
which it is conspicuously inferior in literary 
art; one can, however, recall at least one 
novel of somewhat similar character and 
greater unreadibility,—George H. Lewes’s 
Ranthorpe. Another new publication of 
matter written by an eminent hand, is 
Charles Dickens’s Letters to Wilkie Col- 
lins (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00),.which are sometimes interesting, 
but are occasionally marred by a quality 
more tolerable in manuscript than in type, 
—rollicking humor.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
151,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. . The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa.—The original, most soluble. 


Good cooking is one of the Te good eustarts, 
of every home. To we tr insure good custa 

nddin sauces, etc ail. Borden ‘ Eagle’ 
Braud densed Milk. ve Directions om the =, 
Seld by your grocer and druggist. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


—CONCERNINC— 


The Butler Bible-Work, 


Of five volumes, each complete, including New 
Testament entire, and Old Testament throug ro fl 
mon’s reign, more than 70,000 books have been 
Orders now received for these and for three additional 
volumes, covering Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
wh aoe Song, which will be ready in April and June. 

tive circular, Specimen pages, and Special 
PSewite st for ministers, Sunday-school workers, and 
others, sent on application, 

BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors, 


85 Bible House, New York City. 


FrInRsT EDITION, 
10,000. 


NOT ON CALVARY. 


A Plea for Mediation in the Tempta- 
tion in the Wiiderness. 
LEATHERETTE, GILT TOP, 35 CENTS. 
Seni, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving epecial every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents, KinDERGARTEN Pus, 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


THE E, & 8, TEACHERS’ BIBLE! = 


The best, the most scholarly and complete. 
Price list free on application to 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & C0., Cooper Union, New York. 


LOTHROPS. 


The Sabbath Outlook - , wetadte to Sabbath Re wm | 


Trice, ntsayear. Send for specimen 
examine valuabie list of onions Free to a tread 
ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
e worid. 


Are known and used all arou No Press 
































Required. Useany copying-ink. Bete size, $1.00. 
size.91.30. Sent by mall on recei 
Alvah meli, 47 S. 4th St., hila.. Pa. 
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= both sides of the ocean. 


argument, brijliant in (Gat 
Journal and senger ( 


“Onscriptural su chants 
only S decided opinions, but of very solid 
ptur: 


text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly 
tributions that have lately been made to th 
his learnin, 


earnest inquirers.’”’— The Advance (C 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 


A book of 358 
letter of commendation 
boo! 


™ Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 

jal arrangement with their eminent author. 
ble, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


“The book is marked vail the peculiar beauties belonging to the gifted author. It is rich in 
li S. varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought.”’— 


rg sh name carries weight ; 
e’ is written upon the basis o: ‘franting to the objector Ai he can possibly ask as to 


“We believe it to be one of the most Genes pend, in certain res 


authority of the Scriptures. Itis not because Sar Gladstone is the most learned man, although 

is very great, but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied ex 
in human irs, an hisjudicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal 
character that his words have bey, nm coe are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. 
ers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These articles on the 


and,  aranately he is a mann 
convictions. This pregnable Rock of Holy 
the essentials of belief.’’— The Sun (Baltimore), 


8, most valuable, con- 
ssion relative to the divine inspiration and 


riences 


Price, $1.00. Forsale by 
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~NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


PRINCE OF LICHT. 


A new ard original Easter Service for the Sunday- 
school, consisting of recitations, reve readings, 
and bright music, to which is added a unique and 
attractive 


EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L. Mason, 


Price, 5 cents per copy, by mail. 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 


OUR LEADING SERVICE LAST EASTER WAS 


Echoes from the First Resurrection, 
Fe Pacer pe Rarhohe with recitations, scriptural read- 


saicaed by W. L, Mason, 
Price, same as“ Prince of Light.” 





WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


SALVATION FREE. 


A Sunday-school concert exercise for general or 
anniversary purposes. Well adapted to a Sunday- 
evening service in church or Sunday-school. 


6c. each, postpaid ; $2 per 100 by express, not prevald. 
A specimen of each of the above 
maitled for 6 2-cent stamps. 
THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


KINC ETERNAL. 


A CHARMING 
G,. FROELICH. 


New Easter Service. { 9; 72oruic™- 
Send stamp for specimen copy. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred. By mail, aid, + ume 
t0 cents per dozen ; $4.50 per anak Aade 


ASA HULL, I50 Nassau St., N N. Y. 











SONG NEW SINGING-SCHOOL ag 
Tee faces s aels cont he bind 

Ww » 

CHIEF. men pages: free. Edited OP Wes A. Orden 


and A.F.Myers. W.W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, 0. 


Pil . ‘ 
EASTER Fore ron tees ems 


— services. Price, 100 copies, $4.00. 
les the six, 10 cents to choristers. 
Cong’18. 8. & Pub ishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
We mean young ple; and when they do, they 

a some wise and gentle ding and guiding, 
Annie Swan’s beoke are all wholesome and clean, 
show the safe pat helpful in this critical time, They 

e safe 

i fiction will. counteract the 


me. - so many of our you le are 
. Very low prices, Send for lie 


QORANSTON & STOWE, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 


} by? wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
me write to GEO. P. ROWELL & UO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


SRY one in need of information on the nape 

of advertisin will do well to obtain a copy of 

pa =o ¥ for oF me pee sers,” 368 pages, price one doll 
Sraptfatlon from on yoou zee of ot pales. Contains s a 
erican Newspaper Di- 
rectory‘of all the — class urnals, & ives 
the circulation eae very one, and a good deal of 
in ion — J mes and other matters pertainin, 
to the business vertising. Address ROWELL’ 
COVERTIBUNG. BUREAU 10 Spruce Bt .N. Y. 


OOKS and Commentaries on the Inter- 
national 8S. 8S. Lessons for 1892, at espe- 
eially reduced rates. Write tor circular of 
rticulars. FUNK & WAGNALIS’ COMPANY, 
blishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


GENUINE “OxFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
THOS ELSON & BONG 33 i 


33 Bsus New Yor 


























NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE GATES AJAR, a Concert Exercise by 
Miss Jessie H. Brownand J. H. Fillmore. It 
beautifyl and Impressive. Oontains characters; 
A PILeRim, Fait and Hops, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF BELIEVERS. May be given by girls 


ony. or by girls and bo 
DA or Vicro RY, : a Concert Exercise com- 


piled by, H. Wilmore. New Music, Recitations 
and nesdings of @ triumphant and veehocions 
character. ice of each of the above, 5c.; Sic. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 







Me Liveth unto God.................... abriel, 10c. 

Christ is Risen .............. .. O'Kane, l0c. 

Me who Died is Risen.... Herbert, 6c. ¢ 
Singing........... Herbert, 10c. 





THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter soso pd choirs. Tpe cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00. per year ; 
special eakes to clubs; bs; single Cor copy, 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Gees. 
H. Gabriel, is pute fe fs'equal to praise {16 
press and ge the public... t # equal to the vest "ot mt 
Price, dozen, not prepaid. 
“FILLMORE. BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH ST., on 40 Bisie House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. 4 


Master Sunday. 
A. Rev. Rosert Lowry 
Popular hymns; new choruses ; appropriate Bible 
readings i erranged for the Festival of the Resur- 


ANNUAL NO. 16. dn, stent: peee,saecion 


schoo] Easter festivals. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents cach 
by maii; 64 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
Previous issues at same prices, 

Send for special catalogue. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. Sth St., New York. 


“ FESTAL DAYS” issues for 
BASTE RFR. 

Calvary. By C. H.Ganrixn. An admirable ser- 
vice, with beautiful carols and concerted music. Easy 
to prepare. 

King of Kings. By Dr. R. BLACKALL and 
Rev. E. 8. Lomenz A service Gor choir, school, and 
congregation. Admirable textand noble music. “'T? “The 
best Easter ice I ever used.”"— Marion La 

Lord of Glory. By Rev. I. Batrexi.. "Basliy 
prepared, and sure to please. 

Prices of the above: 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per 
dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

ASTER ANTHER. 

Wey, Weepest Thout By ©. H.Gaprre.. A 
delightful anthem of great variety. 8 pp. 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen. 
Lorenz & Ce., 

Dayton, Ohio. 





new service for 





Ward & Drummond, 
711 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


EASTER. 


28 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 
The largest and best EASTER SERVICE 


on the market for the money. Carols, an- 
thems, Fecitations, etc. 

5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen; (4.00 per hundred. 
#end for &amples to 

@,. TABOR THOMPSON, 
(Conductor of Music at Gospel Tabernacle, ) 
318 West 44th New York Clty. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS oF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford delightful music, with instructive recitations 


and poodines. Price, Se. each; 50c. per doxz., 
matiled. mples or the three sent for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, *°*4.Arch Street. 


Phila., Pa. 























OR LEADERS. 


its for a sample copy of the Musica. 
ut hy contain anthems. 
THE JOUN URCH 


Co., Cincinnati, O,. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


‘““DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


Orrick OF PosTMaSTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Dear Sir: I know Mr, Edwin 8, Johnston, of whom 
zoe write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
uced wonderful cures of stammering,. 
Yours most poly, JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Refer also to — D attles, publisher of The 


Sunday School T 
e pamphiet to B.S. JOHNSTON, 


for 54 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Barra STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 

















TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Ww Fea y A 
select party salls April 16 
for Holy Land. Hest ticket- 
ing facilities. Choicest ocean 
Li & SONS, 940 Broadway, N _Y¥. (Eat. we ) 

The Thomas Foreign Tours.’ 
Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 

Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 

NEW | EASTER | R MUSIC. — 
MORN OF MORNE. | By Geo. By =e. bes Hugg. Respon- 
00 per 





Programs now read 
— 4 all lines, none for ** Tourist Gazette.”’ 
been ay trip through England, Send four cents pos 
tage 
sive and musical. 





CALVARY. By ©. x Gabriel. 
musical, $3.50 per 1 


ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. B 
Marion West. Responsive and musical. (4 per] 


ALL HAIL! Very popular last year. $4.00 per 100, 
THE MIGHTY VICTOR. By S. ¥. Steele. Very 
popular two years ago. 4.00 pe 00 per 1 


Sage copies of above, 5 cents each. The hundred 
Tate dogs not include expressage. 

Send for any Easter service wanted. We keep them 
all, and furnish at lowest rates, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. _ 


Responsive and 














EXERCIS WEEM.. New, with music, cus 
Keeping inst we Day 3 wait aril yh 
EASTER. sic and recitations, ys from thé 


be ys ag Spm rl , for r primary Gopastmnens, Say 
of above, 5 cen r hundr talogue 
free. HENRY D. each gucb pe @ CO., Boston Masa, 

















“THE CHALFONTE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ocean front. Descriptive f)lustrated booklet 
mailed free. E. ROBERTS & SONS. 








The correct writing-papers for 
a Joreign, and every-day 
, are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BON 
and BU NKER HILt. 
Super ws in quate , reasonable in 
ler does not keep 


Ss rs 
RAp B them, PL, us iar address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 


$° | UBURG’S FACTORIES 
tsoRaiz entre 


OU | OF 











ustabie Chai 
Serety Bicycles, ey 


5 Nerth Right St Philadaes Pa. 


»D 
1, 323, 


FOR ‘BEsT 


DRESS STAY, 


See large advertisement of YPSILANTI Dress Stay 
M’r’e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week's issue. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or 














Fade. 
For sale at 927 Broadwa: ew 4 rk ; 145 Tremont St. 
Boston ; 109 State st., Ch o, "End for price list, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, OC YOAT, ........2.0.-ceeececessesssreeeeeesee sed $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one aco only, and no names can be written or 

n on the separate 
a ea pay be ordered sent 7 
00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when 60 


e foraciub m 
te individual addresses at 
peckee to one address, at 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
schoo! get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others 4 the same school get theirs from another, 
This applies to 
, to the extent that 

rge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of either 
character, The 


. The free copies Fy e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be 


neluded in the 
dations may be made at any time to a club—such 


itlonal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such # length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, coparately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1,0) 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of kage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have hia paper 
© ged from the pac! to an individual address, 
by paying Ly | cents, the dj ference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the poat- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 4 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

he r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The Re. 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
t! f the subscription. Renewals should 

made early. 

Enough copies of any one tissue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be ttoany ofthe 
countries embraced In the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include eae: 

shillings. 


copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each. 
6 shillings each. 


To ministers and missiouaries, 
for oné or more copies, 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Mesers. Hodder and Stonghton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


rs wil} be sent accordingly. 
e clubs, at the fifty-cent rai 





GABE CA PUTA Reg. .....ccccccccccscccersseeeeed $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
*" CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montcomery, 
Israel Morris. 


Charles P. Perot, 

. Jos. kK. Gillingham, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 420% 


Please mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


Spare Pearline 


and Spoil 


Better use too much than too little. 


the Wash 


Too much Pearline 


won’t do any harm—too little may. : Use too much, and you 


only waste it, that’s all. 
better than none at all. 


But use too little, and it’s only,a bit 
You'll have to work harder, and 


you'll have to rub—and then the wear and tear begins. 

It’s this rubbing and this wear and this work that 
Pearline, if properly used, takes away. Use it just as directed 
on every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best 


results. 
Send ** the same as Pearline.” 
it Back your grocer sends 


thine—send it bach. 


You needn’t try to improve upon it. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous 

IT’S 

you something in place 
300 


You can’t. 


rs will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 

ALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 

of Pearline, do the honest 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 








It is better to take Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs, 

‘*Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scorr & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, ‘ . 

Your druggist keeps Scort’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Preteen, 

ne cog nd deen c= Poverty of 
an 

the Blood, Winchester's Htyponhomnhite is 

agood remedy, beingunequaledasa alieing 

Tonite, Bréin, Nerve and Blood Food. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISsTsS. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S8t., N. | 
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INVESTORS 


MORTCACES 
GUARANTEED ez 
BONDS ; 3 


SUGAR CO, 

WE HAVE HAD 1O % 
20 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
In every instance interest and principal has been 
paid at maturity. 

WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$18,800,0COO°O, 
Realizing § per cent to 12 per cent interest. 

We hever handle any security that we do not abso- 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as 
secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
iméerest than any we have off-red in the last ten 
years. Wecan refer tothe leading banksin New York, 


nd to our 4,000 patrons. Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


PAYING 





2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


THOUSANDS OF PHYSICIANS 
UssxE; 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


Malt and Compound Syrup of Hypo- 


phosphites, (Lime and Soda,) 
and many SAY it is the 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 


A reliable remedy for all Pulmonary 
diseases, Coughs, Golds, Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, and General Debility., It is 
easy to take, does not produce nausea, 
and is easily assimilated. 


Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 
MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manufacturers, 


Lawrence, Mass. Toronto, Canada, 


Every Subscriber 


—Or— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


IS ENTITLED 


to a copy of our new, enlarged, and illustrated 
book, “Successful Home Dyeing,” the best 
and most practical book ever published. 

Explicit directions are given for coloring 
over all kinds and colors of goods, with the 45 
different Diamond Dyes, giving over 100 
named colors and 300 shades, warranted fast 
to light and washing. 

A Handsome Birthday Card for the 
baby sent to any mother giving baby’s name. 

Every person who wants to know how to 
make over old garments, to color yarn, carpets, 
rugs, feathers, or anything that can be colored, 
needs this book. Send at once. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON, & CO. Burlington, Vt 














DELICIOUSLY 
FLAVORED. 











Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Lope. and all roughness cnused by 
impnre Soapa, Cold Wind or 
Sunburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- 
ter, Terry Marion Hariand 
use ft, On sale atall 
druggists or hy mafl, cts. 10 N. Broap Sr., Paris 


RUPTURE cure 











of Pure Cod Liver Oil,—Extract of 





WORTH REPEATING. 


NOT BY RULE. 
(Isa C, Cabell, in Harper's Weekly.) 


The nightingale sat on a bough 
And smoothed a shining wing. 

“ Who taught you ”—scoffed the terrapin— 
“ Who taught you how to sing?” 


The nightingale blushed fiery red, 
She had not been to school ; 

She mused on what the tortoise said, 
And sighed, ‘’T was not by rule.” 


A rabbit skirted down the path, 
A-dancing in the sun, 

“Who taught-you”’—scoffed the terrapin— 
“Who taught you how to run?” 


The rabbit blushed a fiery red, 
He had not had a master, 

He flung his heels against his head, 
And tried to run the faster, 


The nightingale, she cracked her voice 
Learning to sing by rule, 

The rabbit broke his forward leg 
In a gymnasium school, 


The terrapin, who could not sing, 
Who could not follow after, 

She sat beside her native spring, 
And shook her sides with laughter, 





THE SHAPING OF LANGUAGE. 


[Professor Francis A. March, LL.D. ] 


Speech was not made, it grows. And 
like other things that grow, it needs mak- 
ing for man’s use. The world is made for 
man, only so far as it is made by man, and 
indeed not half so far as that, When it 
is said that language grows, it means that 
it has not been put together under the 
direction of reason and reflective purpose, 
but is the result of social necessities acting 
under the laws of association. Sounds 
have become the signs of things, and so 
turned into words because they were as- 
sociated with the things perhaps by mere 
accident. Words run together and form 
compounds, on the ground of any striking 
associations which may have reason in 
them or not. Favorite combinations of 
words always run to illogical and un- 
reasonable extremes... . Old forms which 
are in very frequent use or have some 
alliteration or other rhythmical jingle or 
cadence, are held in memory and repeated 
long after like forms have become obsolete 
in other combinations, 

Speech, as it grows, follows other laws 
than reason, and comes out like other 
things that grow, like uncodified common 
law, or fashionable habits, or wild trees, 
full of all sorts of knots and gnarls, twists 
in the branches, broken boughs, and when 
it gets to be great and old, full of rotten 
places in the bole as big as a house. Itis 
one of the strangest facts about these 
growths which grow with men—the prod- 
ucts of meres associations—that their 
defects and, strangenesses turn to be 
centers of interest. “There is no excel- 
lent beauty,” says Bacon, “that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion.” The 
wounds of the oyster are nuclei for pearls. 
In idioms, for example, a combination of 
words means something different from 
what the meanings of the words, when 
used singly, would naturally give. The 
strangeness fixes the attention, fastens the 
phrase in the memory, makes it spring up 
with special promptness and vividness. 
Energy is concentrated upon it; it ac- _ 
cumulates moving associations; its force 
develops like that of a Darwinian organ- 
ism. The great singer was not so far wrong 
who made it her rule to render any pas- 
sage which she did not understand with 
special effusion. 

The poets love these nuclei of mysteri- 
ous throngs of associations, these gang- 
lions of nervous energy and expression,— 
and historical critics like them, too, as 
curious growths of the old time, just as 
antiquaries admire old china which it re- 

uires some special dexterity touse. And 
the sneer at the schoolmaster or grammar 
malik who applies common sense to the 
expression and condemns it. They say, 
“ Vox populi, vox Dei,” —God makes speech 
schoolmasters mar it. But this is stupid 
sneering. God makes schoolmasters, and 
even the makers of school grammars, as 
well as invertebrate animals. Their work 
is his work. The last, the best work of 
the divine energy is wrought out through 
the reason of man. No genuine action of 
reason is wholly blind or void. And 
ignorant as many of the grammar men 
have been, and are, there never was one 

~ 














“March 19; 1892} 








who wrote a book that did not in some 
degree improve the speech, I extend a 
cordial greeting to the thousandth or ten- 
thousandth new Engiish grammar that is 
made by a real enthusiastic parser and 
analyzer who has something of his own 
to tell. Locke’s famous man who put out 
his eyes to use the telescope, has just as 
much sense as those who close the eyes of 
reason on the logic of speech, and try to 
talk by intuition. 

Nor is it to be supposed ‘that language 
has been heretofore leit wholly to the laws 
vf association, and grown to its present 
forms of power and beauty, unaided by 
reason, On the other hand, the best 
efforts of minds of the highest creative 
power have been used to improve it. 

The reason of man acts by working over 
facts according to the laws of use, beauty, 
right, and truth. It is strange that the 
shaping of things according to the in- 
tuition of beauty should be so early and 
paves an employment of the reason. 

ut we find that it runs side by side with 
ye appetites in the earlier forms of being, 

that Darwin has given it a place beside 
the desire for life, amang the formal 
causes of the development of the lower 
animals and of plants, Certain it is that 
one of the earliest and most, vigorous em- 
ployments of man’s higher faculties was 
the shaping of higher forms of speech un- 
der the guidance of the idea of the beau- 
tiful. Whocan — to what degree the 
first beamings and breathings of love may 
have modulated thecadences of the earliest 
speech? Whenever deeds are done, or to 
be done, which exalt the faculties of large 
numbers of men, the creative power works 
upon language under the shaping power 
of beauty. ‘The poet, the orator, arouses 
to heroic acts, or records inspiriting 
achievements, in forms of speech which 
take the impress of his highest faculties. 

The happiest forms of the popular dia- 
lect, which had grown up by association, 
are deliberately selected and combined 
into a speech more perspicuous, more 
regular, more vigorous, and more har- 
monious, than had been .before known. 
Successful compositions of this kind are 
preserved, and make part of the education 
of the noble and the cultivated. They ac- 
cumulate, and are imitated from genera- 
tion to generation, till the time comes.for 
Homeric poems and a classic speech, for 
Demosthenes, for Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
und Bacon, From generation to genera- 
tion each great poet and orator labors to 
make his native speech more beautiful. 


Sound and thought are early identified in’ 


speech, From a series of separate signs 
of objects disjunct, fragmentary, sev- 
eral, like the finger-signs of deaf-mutes, 
the ‘language in which sound and sehse 
have become fused runs and flows, as 
Plutarch says of Homer’s verses; it adds 

- the powers of music to those of sensible 
signs and of the natural language of the 
emotions, and becomes capable of large 
combinations reflecting and expressing 
with strange pene the most complex 
states of mind and heart. 








Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 
Webuylamp- -chimneys by the 
dozen; they goon snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a’ hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 
Macheth’s « pearltop”’ and 
“‘pearl glass’’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
me! glass. 
slikely as not our dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 


“ What are you going to do 


about it?”’ 
Pittsburg. 
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Gzo. A. MacBETH & CO. 





Covered by six original potente, 
The best forch Seecesen, halis, “a 
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A. NORTHROP co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Mis tiieasiens. 
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PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEB,: 














1892. “Survival of the Fittest.”’ 


If Darwin’s theory j is to be Retrade , then the fact that I am 















e ot e auvivg int de of those who began with 
me the same line of roy gives —_ to 
the fact that my salesof seed to market gerd eners, 
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ay! until it has now reache: 

loon I raise pry, varieties on 
my five Seed cifankee make 1700 teste annually for vitality, and 
test novelties, that noone may be Lapesnd on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite youto write for my 
FREE Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 


“for Bb. A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °%%; 3c: 
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Page catalogue accompanies each 


Samuel Wilson. seed Grower, Mechanicsville, 
CARDEN: 
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PLANTS, BULBS, ar and 1 Requisites... 
/ DREER'S Gi GARDEN | CALENDAR for i892 fetetesrton topic colored plates 
HENRY rake AREAS & Chestnut Strect,. PHILAD 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 22 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the Sotametiontt Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per montp, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to spesens 
a brief and simple sen of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at.lesson-helps. It is eheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 
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Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
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FLACS AND BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES. 
Been... Babttaare. 4. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
NCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
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45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 
20,049 sold in '91 
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Attractive and non- 

arsenical. Factory prices. 

Enormous assortment of 

styles. Goodssent toany part of the United me 
A very large line of samples sent for Se. post 

eae —— gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Pa ora, 5e. to 

Elegant Gold Papers, l0c. to 20c, 

Serteon all widths to match, in proportion. 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 
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Tasty Wall Papers 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
a. om  aatead half of your toil can be avoided 
use 0: 


_  SAPOLIO. * 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Bapolio. Thousands cf women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolic 







Tts use saves many weary hours of toil in ponte 
No. $2. 











Rev. C. H. St. JOHN, the Evangelist, 


HAS INVESTMENTS IN 
Chieago’s TEMPERANCE Subarb 


tm f HARVEY oie Yur ou. 


Two miles from city limits, Population, 4,000. Eight 
manu ries there; others comitig. | Crossing 
of three trunk lines, 60suburban trains d ly. Sewers. 
water works; electric-light plant, supp! ine light tn 
streets and homes at mozerate cost; el le wa: 
16,000 5! @ trees on 73 miles of streets ; many mi es 
of sidewalks, and Sachs ungsoves boulevard and park 
system. A city where les can enjoy aquiet home, 
away from the evils of intemperance and gambling. 
LoT MM iIss 


It will pay you to interest your friends. “ee The 
Gonder hool Times of March 12 for further infor- 


Price of Lots, $450 to $650. Terms/$35 cash, one 
$12 per month. 
I will post free, on 
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There was never a better time to buy lots for invest- 
lation than now, You may sell the lot 
lots in Harv 
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in thisadvertisement. * 
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a you write, please mention this paper. 


} M. M. BROWN, 
Reon 1008, Chamber of Commerce, cHIcaco, al. 




















Complete history of the life of 


REV..C. 4. SPURGEON 


mow ready. Contains nearly 600 pages. Hand- 
Somely illustreted, Selling very fast. Only 
book published authorized by Dr, Spurgeon before 
hisdeath, OUTFIT FREB. Send l0c. to pay post- 
age BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK, Address, 


. J, SMITH & CO., Shinedstayl™ P= 
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SELL MUSIC 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. 
cents,and receive samplecopy with = A aay * 
of latest — and _tnsetrumental 
Poeeemcns $s. WooDWARD's MUSICAL 
mM ENTS eis Breadway, New York. 























AGENT “Sacred Pictures” isa grand 
= catia Large quarto, oxen. 384 
elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
Pasiest seller on earth. Exclusive rn wang liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
arene Pub. Co., 286 8. 8h St., Phila., Pa. 


“or CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


Pint ce: Roesell H. well. D.D, 500 pages. 
~{ illustrated. Price, $1.50. Miberel 
te agents. Canvassing outfit, 3 cents. 
Joun c WINsTox « _Co., Phila., Pa., or Chicago, LiL. 
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Convertible Wire Bas , Belf- 
threading Needle & wany o ty Ae sent free 
D. CasserneEN MPo. Cc..134 Van n St., Chicago. 

















THEY sat en tete-a-tete that day, 
Absorbed in converse bright and gay; 


The dog 


The maid engrosse 
You’d guess a year and not find out 
The subject that they talked about; 
’T was not of fashion, beaux ner belles, 
Nor promised joys nor banished hope, 
But topic more engrossing far— 

The excellence of Ivory Soap. 


Corvricnt 1893, sy Tue Procrer & Gamare Co, 


intent for rgot to beg, 


scarce turned her head. 
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in the World's Forces. 








By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its treat- 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 
is attractive. The claim is boldly made that 
friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
American literature. The readers of The Sunday School Times 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. The same qualities are ex- 
hibited on every page of this volume. . . . The glowing argument, 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.""— Christian Jntelligencer (New York). 

A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 


This work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and. enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. - Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
P iA , by the p KWiteh 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S IS THE BRIGHTEST, BREEZIEST AND 
BEST RELIGIOUS FAFILY WEEKLY IN 
THE COUNTRY. IT IS EDITED IN DR. 
TALMAGE’S HAPPIEST VEIN. THERE IS 
NOT A_ DULL LINE IN IT. EVERY WEEK IT 
CONTAINS A PIECE OP MUSIC SELECTED 
BY IRA D. SANKEY. 1000 PAGES A YEAR. 
FULL OF PICTURES. IF YOU WILL SEND 


Fifty Cents m 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD WILL CALL AT 
YOUR HOME EVERY WEDNESDAY FOR 
THREE MONTHS, AND IN ADDITION YOU 
WILL RECEIVE FREE , 


An Easter Token 
Dr. S sinivaire: 


IN THE SHAPE OF A BEAUTIFUL SECTION 
OF HIGHLY POLISHED GENUINE OLIVE 
WOOD FROM THE 


Sacred Mount of Olives, 


at the foot of which lies the Garden of Gethse- 

mane, s0 i y connected with the final 

scenes of our Saviour’s Ministry on the Earth. 
se. * 

Each section of OLIVE WOOD is complete in 
itself, and entirely surrounded by its own fra- 
grant bark. It was cut and polished by native 
workmen near the Tower of David, in the Holy 
City,and bears on its face in English and Hebrew 
the name, ‘‘Jerusalem."’ 

*> es « 

We refund your money should it come to hand 

after the supply of Olive Wood is Exhausted. 
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